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lu] ) 8-159 
} ' ‘ on” . YT) ! . . . ° 
t}] The article "The Policy of Reason and Peace" comments in detail on the 


[Tex 

latest Soviet peaceful initiatives. They are considered as a continuation of 
the development and concretization of the Peace Programme for the 80s, adopted 
by the 26th CPSU Congress with the purpose of creating insurmountable barrier: 
to nuclear war. The article regards the necessity to lower the nuclear 
confrontation in Europe, which has reached dangerous heights and stop adding to 
the stockpile of nuclear pvutentials, as the main task for war prevention under 
modern conditions. Proceeding from the above said the unilateral Soviet 
moratorium on further development of medium-range missiles in the Furopean 
part of the USSR and the decision to reduce a certain number of them is 
considered by the article as a matter of great importance in reaching an 
iwreement on this problem. The US consent to resume the SALT talks is "a step 
in the right direction", but the American position is "absolutely one-sided" 
in nature and consequently destructive. Quite contrary with the Soviet 


proposals, based on observation of principles of equality and equal security 
they provide an opportunity for a real limitation and reduction of the strategic 
irmament ind the blocking of all channels for a strategic arms race in any 


form. The new Soviet initiatives also touch upon the question of preservation 
peace and security in Asia. The relations of the USSR with the three major 
Asian states: India, Japan and China serve this goal. The opinion is expressed 
n the article that the realization of bilateral confidence-building measures 
in Asia is capable of spreading detent to certain major regions of this vast 
continent, thus contributing to the consolidation of international peace. 


i. Bagramov in his article "Experience of World-wide Historical Significance 
(Solution of the National Problem in the USSR)" highlights one of the most 
complicated and dramatic questions in the history of mankind. Exposing 
bourgeois ideologists' allegation about the "external" conflicts of different 
races and nationalities the author shows the socio-economic conditionality of 
the national problem and draws che conclusion that the historical experience 
ot capitalism does not and cannot provide a consistent solution of this issue. 
he author shows in what practical forms and ways it is solved under socialism 
with the Soviet Union, taken as the model of a radical reconstruction of all 
aspects of national life and the consolidation of tens of nations and 
nationalities into a voluntary fraternal union. The article stresses that one 
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n has been proven totally insufficient. 


rnment of left forces has been introducing reforms in 


France. A. Kudryavtsev in "France: On the Road of 
iis attention on the economic sphere where the 


‘sue democratic reforms. These efforts primarily 
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nationalization and expansion of democratic planning. 
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met mutitated by explosions but a flourishing planet. And in order 


ight not prow dim over the earth we must immediately create 
untable barrie » nuclear war.” 
t tate reyards concern to secure peace as its predominant task. It 
it ome iifterenc in social system and way of Life or ideology, no 
ns betwee states or groups of states and no interests of the 
should screen the tundamental necessity for preserving peace and 


the aspit ion to ward off from the peoples the threat of nuclear 
and ul ely exclude the very possibility thereof from the life 

ind, from the high platform of the UN General Assembly Second Special 

the Soviet Union announced on 15 June its undertaking not to be the 


to use nuclear weapons, and, furthermore, this undertaking takes effect 


pting such a responsible decision the USSR proceeds from the fact that 

r war could signify the destruction of human civilization and, possibly, 
of life on earth itself. The peoples have a right to expect that the 

state's decision will be followed by reciprocal steps on the part of 

er nuclear powecs. It stands to reason that the USSR will continue to 


ruct its policy with regard for how the nuclear countries conduct them 


and whether they follow the good example or push the world downhill. 


months which have elapsed since the 26th CPSU Congress the 


tational community and the peoples of the whole world have had every 


ility of persuading themselves of the consistent endeavor and readiness 
Soviet Unton for a constructive solution of urgent political problems 
clear-cut system of positive goals. As far as Washington is concerned, 
rreater part of its term in office the present U.S. 
tion preterred not to make any proposals. Engaged in gigantic arms 
ncluding the creation of new types of weapon of mass destruction, 
shelved the SALT II Treaty, which took 7 years of the most 
diplomatic efforts, the R. Reagan administration, on the pretext of 
1! preparation" (a term employed particularly frequently in official 
louse documents), long preferred not to enter into negotiations and not 
wcitic dates for them. It took it a year to present proposals on 
ediate-range weapons and 18 months to formulate in most general form its 
inary position on the question of strategic arms. 


tly certain of Washington's proposals were, nonetheless, made public. 


.oviet-American talks on intermediate-range weapons in Europe have been under 
ince the end ot November 1981, and in the spring of 1982 the U.S. 


resident inally consented to strategic arms talks. 

n hi speech at the National Press Club in Washington the U.S. President set 
forth what he termed the "American peace program". What does this program 
consist of? It contains several points. The first-~-the so-called "zero 

olution'--amounted to a call to the USSR to dismantle its intermediate-range 
missiles in exchange for the United States’ renunciation of the deployment of 

’ershing II and cruise missiles in West Europe. The essence of the plan 








the Soviet | tera i | i! | | r is the President 
ent ioned not i lngle word i etther Amer oOrward ! missile: 9 
whose uildup and retinement which torced the USSR t resort to the 
modernization ot its missiles, o1 iw missile ind bomber yt Britain and 
hy €. which are capable y! reaching USSR territory. 
Re Rea ilso touched on the questi of the desirability of a reduction in 
irms in Central Europe (the subject of the Vienna talks,. But here also the 
U.d. Pt ident proved true to hi he demanded that the USSR consent to 
ivnit intly reduce its conventto oreces without ivit Single word 
bout t eadiness of the Western cide to display reciprocity. President 
R eagan's 9 Ma wech was also prosented to the American and world public as 
a progr T hoi phere ot U.S reign and military policy. The U.S. 
\dmini ition’ ent to the resunption of the Soviet-.\merican strategic 
mrins fil i ppl nted in t eech by the proc Lamat fon of 
Washi | 1 "new approacl this problem. An analysis of the 
prop ion 7 sed by the chief of the U.S. Administration shows that if 
‘a Latter were lopt , the Soviet strategic potential in the number of 
warhi ld | tin t ime Le than the American potential, and under 
condit i , re er, where ground=- and sea-based cruise missiles, on whose 
dep]. he United States intends to embark, would be beyond the framework 
of such izreement where the decision to "rearm" West Europe with new 
Wier I 1) i ile woul plemented ans the implementat ion of other 
trateyic programs would continue. Thus on this issue also the "new approach" 
sO as luously publicized by Western propaganda essentially proves to be 
nothin ther than contirmation of the previous policy of confrontation with 
the socialist countries and consolidation of the course toward "America's 
rearmament" for the purpose of achieving military superiority over the Soviet 
Like . 
\s a whole, the entire set of American proposals made in the fall 1981l-spring 
L982 period has been deservedly evaluated in the world as to a considerable 
extent camouflayve and forced concession to public opinion (including that 
in the United States itself), which is insistently demanding the curbing of 
the rm race. 
mat this is really the case is «confirmed by a whole number of subsequent acts 
Vv Washington and NATO. fhe U.S. President considered it possible to use his 


recent trip to Europe t 
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emphatically 


Fulton address in it 


rude and tactless tricks which are unfortunately 
American leaders. The main thing is the 
R, Reagan and his entourage toward a resumption of the 


enlarged editi thereof designed to oust detente 


from current international relations, replacing it by aggravated confrontation 
in an sphere ontinuous escalation of nuclear superweapons. R. Reagan's 
trust in U.S. military might as the sole "preliminary condition of peace" and 
the appeal he addressed to the NATO allies: "Let us stop wavering! Let us 

ke advantage of our might can attest only to this. 








font owe phasizing in this context the "struggle of ideas" 


| ' red ayains muunism, But surely it is clear 
hat tru Crugyy | ideas, 48 also, on a broader plane, the competition of 
rcful Systems, can ive anything in common with the brandishing of 


ilear weapot and a policy of onnivorous militarism, unrestrained 
Y n and clait » world domination Tie Soviet Union proceeds from the 


the tru mupetition ot seccial systems what is absolutely 
enutia is an atmosphet i detente, security and Lasting peace and not a 
ilitarist crvey, psy loyical wartare and "crusades" being undertaken by 
l iry hysteria i ipable of bringing in its wake not an 
leas ut in exchange of nuclear strikes. 


unity has drawn attention to the striking contrast 


" any ving” rhetoric of Washington and its military bloc allies 
ud r deeds, which demonstrate a strong allegiance to the cause of the 
urther acceleration of the arms race. The 9-10 May 1982 NATO Council session 

it head of state and government Level announced the pact participants' 
iration to the "prevention of nuclear war," the establishment of 
ructive relations" between East and West and the achievement of 
letente”™ 11] these points could, of course, only have been welcomed 
’ sions adopted simultaneously by the bloc had not moved in 
{ l tion. 
nt: the NATO session testify that it was not for nothing that 
ommunique resorted to the definition "genuine" with 
tel ‘detente’. in their interpretation detente as it has evolved 
1 Doliti for 10 vears, bearing fruit in the form of an 
il climate in the world, is not "genuine" "Real" 
; 1 | © based not on a limitation of the arms 
eleration. For this reason the "need" for a 
ti nuclear and conventional, is made the cornerstone of the 
y tj _*! 
ilso de ‘ned to serve the same purpose of an increase 
essivi lobally. The pact's participants officially 
n the NATO operational zone". The dream of the 
ic "hawks," wi ave long asserted that the bloc ought to move beyond 
| ine ich they say have become too narrow and be active 
inter ts ot peace," of course!) in other parts of the world also, is 
. Now, r the first cime in the bloc's history, it is bluntly 
it that it will intervene militarily beyond the "operational zone" 
ited in it harter. For this it is merely necessary to refer to the 
t's "vital interests," which, as proven by the practice of "carrier diplomacy,’ 
‘red in literally any part of the world. 
inticularly tt rtant is the fact that ‘ashington was able at the forum to 

lin ically impose on its "junior partners" its own position on questions 

f ar limitation and disarmament, including those which are to be the 

bject of impending Soviet-American negotiations. A distinguishing feature of 
eo | ent Western platform is total disregard for the principle of equality 
ind equal security and an endeavor to impose on the USSR a “solution” of the 
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t by international public opinion as a 
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ent (| his readiness for nevotiations,"” the 
cde irt of the psychological preparations 
n ‘the 5-year arms’ program for the 
rte which has been developed by the Pentagon 
\ National Security Council should, of 
ba Oo Reagan's policy. .lt is not 
bad i in this program but a course toward the 
l socialist states incorporated in the Warsaw 


undamentally ditferent approach to a solution of 


lems. Relying on the foundation of the Peace 
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of the arms race and disarmament on the 

nd equal security, dynamism and a dialectic 


changes occurring in world politics. It was 
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November 1¢%81 the USSR announced its 
s adoption of the idea of a moratorium 
to negotiations, not only to freeze but also 
in advance payment, as it 
be ! in the course of negotiations. 
of reductions such arms by both 
large-scale--not in tens but in hundreds of 
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ides’ total renunciation in the long term of all types 
r weap tarvets in Eucope--both interm-dtiate-range and 
Irope wou ereby be abl et an example in this respect to 
part the w iso. This would be a genuine "zero solution," which 
t possible to realize the peoples' cherished aspirations. 
proposals concerning intermediate-range weapons were developed anew 
rezinev's speech at the 17th Trade Unions Congress on 16 March 1982. 
to facilitate the achievement of a just agreement on a large-scale 
' nuclear missiles in Europe, the Soviet Government 
lly introduced a moratorium on the deployment of intermediate-range 
nuc lea rus in tl Muropean part of the USSR. Such arms which have already 
yed here will be frozen quantitatively and qualitatively; replacement 
thr ld SS4 and SS5 missiles with a newer $S20's has been halted. 

In a 1 to the previously expressed resolve to unilaterally reduce, as a 
low of good will, the number of its nuclear missiles in Europe the USSR gave 
universal notification of its intention to reduce this very year, as part of a 
tuture reduction, if there is no new exacerbation of the international situation, 

n its own initiative a rtain number of its intermediate-range missiles. 
© same time the Soviet Union deemed it necessary to warn that if as the 
result of the deployment in Europe of hundreds of new American missiles an 
lreat t yur ul y and its allies on the part of the United 
se, this would force the USSR to adopt retaliatory measures which 
the other side, including the territory of the United States directly, 
malogous posit 
| sures adopted by the USSR in the sphere of ‘ntermediate-range missiles 
ol. Br aev in the speech delivered at the 19th Komsomol Congress 
t with approval worldwide. The Soviet Union has unilaterally halted 
intermediate-range missiles in the European part of the 
pte he decision ) reduce a certain number of them. A 
number of such missiles is already being reduced. The USSR's 
inilateral freeze also provides for a halt to the preparations 
eployment of the missiles, including a halt to the construction of 
rr them. In addition, the Soviet leader declared with all 
intv: no intermediate-range missiles will be additionally deployed where 
wth the FRG and other West European countries would be within their range. 


new Soviet initiatives have taken a firm hold of the attention of the 
international community. A number of bourgeois figures vested with state or 


uublic-political responsibility has openly approved the Soviet position or 

m1 sed that it be adopted as a basis for the formulation of a corresponding 
‘It is pertectly clear," Greek Prime Minister A. Papandreou 

leclared, for example, "that the achievement of the zero option, that is, 

removal 111 nuclear weapons from Europe, will require long and difficult 


negotiations because it (this option--ed.) nas to include the independent 
nuclear potential of France and Britain and also the centers of forward basing, 
mainly air bases, whence both East and West could be hit. Thus for these 
reasons we consider the Soviet leadership's decision to unilaterally introduce 
moratorium on the deployment of nuclear arms in the European part of the USSR 








yo) C J |) ! 1h th el wasul j , i Prime 

Minister A. Jorgensen expresse iope that “the reduct n in nuclear 

weapon arsenals desired by all will be facilitated" thanks to i He expressed 
onf id ce { i | C fie / OVviLel ro} i's would be "proper lv studied it the 

Lol 1 Ca _ ° midt, « Socialist international, declared at 
C rie \ este: (S (Ant il, Muni nm): a1 Soviet Union's unilate Peld irins 

limitats ». must be welcomed and studied for the purpose of drawing practical 

conclusions from them. Having becoi launch pad anu ut the same time target 
for mi eS, our country would th irst victim of a nuclear arms race." 

Prominen merican itical fipure mer chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, W. Fulbright, termed the Soviet initiative "very 
reasonable,’ emphasizing that its realization would make .t possible to avert 
in intensitication ot the stratepi ice. He called for a continuation 

Ot th Y ss of tall On strat | ro elms. 

The Soviet Union's introduction of a unilateral moratorium has been received 

with great cnthusiasm by the entire antiwar movement. It is a significant 

fact that the Soviet measure has even been welcomed by pacifist organizations 
ind tigures which are connected politically with conservative circles in their 

own yuntries. hus A. Mechtesheimer, a former Lieutenant colonel of the 

Bundeswehr who until recently was a member of the Bavarian Christian Social 

Union--the party of the leader of West German reaction, F.-~J. Strauss--declared: 

" 


ihe fact that the latest peace proposals of the USSK have without sufficient 
study in fact been rejected by representatives of tne U.S. Administration 
permits us to conclude that some people in the West are in a state of clinical 


military insanity." 


lt is significant that in the United States itself, where this spring there was 
a marked stimulation of the struggle against the threat of war, demands for 


‘ 


constructive advantage to be taken of the new USSR initiative are being 
formulated in a whole number of instances by influential bourgeois mass 
information media even. Thus the WASHINGTON POST wrote that the new Soviet 


° ° ° ° ' . . . 5 : . Bi 
initiative has afforded the Reagan administration a ‘gol 


golden opportunity to 
strike a good deal with Moscow in the arms control sphere'’ and reproached the 
American leaders for the fact that "they have discounted the Soviet proposal, 
, lot even finding time to study it or subject it to serious analysis; 


Washington's general response has been hasty and confused. 


Forced to maneuver, official U.S. and NATO authorities attempted to portray 
! | tr 


is a "threat" the Soviet statement of the USSR's intention to put the United 
tes and its territory in an equai position in the event of the deployment 


new American missiles in West Europe. A racket was again kicked up apropos 
‘plans to install Soviet missiles on Cub However, this propaganda 
! a} ‘  ] ‘ - 
As tar as the fundamental formulation of the question of the creation for the 
nited States of the same conditions as it is creating for tne USSR is 


oncerned, disputing it from the viewpoint of the principle of equal security 
is absolutely impossible. Of course, this American figure or the other could 











xr limited 


intitative 


uper! Itv, Dut, OL course, no one is responsible 


the 1 he, [In actual reality the security 

!' only in identical categories and measured 

I | trateyzic nuclear arms race entails possibly 
id ke fate of war and peace will largely depend 


erican agreement--honest, fair and not infringing 
e limitation and reduction of strategic arms will be 


the brakes to or, at least, limit the process of the 


have up to now encountered the undisguised sabotage of 


opted tor precisely this sphere as the main arena of 
ist world. The United States has declined to validate 
i was signed in 1979. To the accompaniment of talk 
| "significant" reduction in nuclear arsenals an 
‘ategic arms buildup has been initiated. 


ired 1 speech on 9 May that the United States was 
irms talks, at which it would advocate substantial 
ent was in itself a step in the right direction. The 
on of strategic arms is in the true sense of the word a 
question whose constructive solution would correspond 
rease in stability in the international arena and the 
yeace and security. What does the U.S. President 


r a stage-by-stage (separate) reduction in strategic 
in Side pays the main attention to the first stage, at 
ly in ballistic missiles (ground- and 
ula of this reduction, moreover, and its 

to one-sided advantages for the United States and 
efense capability of the USSR and the other socialist 


cond stage. Yet it is well known that in the United 


he warheads are deployed on submarine and heavy bomber 


;, that is, several times more than on the corresponding 
soviet strategic forces. Thus the desire to arm the United 


USSR formulated by President R. Reagan is undisguised in 


iained silent here about what measures the American side 
reliably close off all channels for a continuation of the 


This means that the creation of new types of strategic 


mple, cruise missiles of all forms of basing--must be 

the maximum. This means the long-urgent need, together 
limitations of and reductions in strategic arms, to also 
ieir qualitative refinement. This means the no less urgent question of 


‘nsive buildup of nuclear arms not being continued in the ~eriod of 
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est t initiatives concerning problems 

n ing to } ill in this connection that at the 
N 1 A | the | ted Slate together with its closest 
Prevent Nuclear Catastrophe" Declaration, 
suggestion, by an overwhelming majority of 

inte lia, that "there will never be either 


itesmen who take the decision to be the 
i eon ea ;. It was thereby confirmed once again that an 
e SO iled "new strategy" of the Pentagon and NATO 


tine irst us r nuciear weapons. 


| » 1 . : ' ; . tt . - - 
re than natural the Atlantic "hawks'" lack of 
| tio in isures impeding the buildup of nuclear arms, 


delivering a first strike. 


ed in the latest "program" speeches of the U.S. 
he NATO Council's Bonn session can hardly 
? P ] , 7? 1 . 


| stablished" line in international affairs. 
inates currently in official U.S. and NATO 
uublic of the Western countries and even in 
there exi different approaches reflecting a 
listic comprehension of the current international situation. Highly 
hi i is the sharp criticism which the leadership of 
reat Britain’ rr Party leveled at the U.S. President's London speech. 
r to RK. Reagan the British Laborites emphatically rejected his 
ration of a "crusade" against the USSR, emphasized that it 
its refusal to ratify the SALT II Treaty which has undermined 
ind condemned the nuclear arms race unleashed by the United 
t plans to deploy new types of weapons of mass destruction like 


itselt the public has declared in full voice that it is 
reduction in milicary spending and for practicable measures to 
has acquired tremendous popularity. 
een supported by a group of prominent politicians headed by 
nedy, wh submitted a corresponding resolution to the Congress. 
ited States," E. Kennedy declared, "should not simply brush aside the 
trive to take bigger steps away from the brink of nuclear 


| its. The nuclear freeze slogan 


Ker | the House of Representatives, termed the Soviet 
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i rdly reason to doubt that public opinion both in the United States 
t Europe, Japan and other countries, to which Washington is 
ress it ively publicized "peace offensive," now possesses 
| iturity to distinguish between a genuine love of peace and that 


wh) fo! OW. Equilibristics of pacifist phrases without real 











Wwlil not b ucce LV. our time the peoples do not simply 


Want peace, fhey are strivin r effective measul to limit the arms race 

Ind st Lé ing to real d UI 1 the reation of ettective guarantees 
yainst 1 bear Castro 

Detente, like peace, is indivisible. Despite the assertion: of some Western 
politicians and ideologists, the Soviet Union has never aspired to limit the 
proce of an easing of political tension merely to one region, Like Europe, 

for example. On the contrary, it ha lway idvocated the complete expulsion 

of the "cold war" from the practice of international relations and an 
improvement in the political atmospher hroughout the world, without exception. 


Ihe Soviet Union invariably attaches particular significance to a guarantee of 
dependable peace in Asia, where over one-half of mankind lives and where since 
the war bloody wars, conflicts and clashes have arisen most frequently and 
lasted longest. The material of the 24th-26th congresses and other documents 
of the CPSU and the Soviet state develop an effective program of the 
consolidation of peace and security in Asia. 


Other socialist states like, for example, the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, 
which has advocated Southeast Asia being made a zone of peace and stability, 
ind the Mongolian People's Republic, which proposed the conclusion between 
Asian and Pacific states of a convention on mutual nonattack and the nonuse 

ot force in mutual relations, have also made their contribution to the quest 
for paths toward peace in Asia. 

The majority of the socialist states' initiatives presupposes the combination 
with this goal of collective and bilateral steps. The Soviet Union advocates 
the consistent development of both bilateral and multilateral relations of 
cooperation and good-neighborliness with the Asian countries. It supports the 
idopti of all measures--continental, regional, local--which, each 
individually and in sum, possess one absolutely cssential quality--strengthen 
peace and mutual understanding between the peoples of Asia and the whole world. 


soviet Union is developing cooperation successfully with Mongolia, Vietnam 
ind other fraternal countries of this continent and also with people's 
\fehanistan. At the same time it proceeds from the particular importance for 
Yur country and for the whole world of relations with the three biggest Asian 


powers--India, Japan and China. 


his April, India and the USSR commemorated the 35th anniversary of the 

stablishment of diplomatic relations (13 April 1947) and, a year earlier, 

the 25th anniversary of the first Soviet-Indian commercial-economic agreement. 

ln this time both countries have worked constantly on the development and 
<tension of their triendly cooperation. They have managed to achieve a 

‘reat deal: today the two countries maintain and are developing the closest 


mutual relations in the sphere of politics, economics, culture and science. 


The Soviet Union and other socialist countries have rendered India great 
issistance in the building of its economy. This applies to a similar extent 


= 


L/ 











ther spheres otf mutual cooperation and, of course, primarily to the 
Lit i! sphere and to ensuring security. Reliance on the Soviet Union's 
riendly assistance has repeatedly allowed India to repel direct and indirect 
ittempts on its independence, territorial integrity and sovereignty. Such 
issistance is valued highly in India. "The Soviet Union," I. Gandhi observes, 
"has helped us at a difficult time and has stood on our side at the time of 


Imperialist propaganda spreads in every possible way the proposition that 
friendship with the Soviet Union is incompatible with India's policy of 


nonalignment and undermines it. Nothing could be further from the truth than 
such an assertion. Soviet-Indian relations, which are based on strict 
bservance of the principle of noninterference in each other's internal affairs 
ud complete mutual respect for the particular features of both countries’ 


foreign policy, not only do not contradict in any way but contribute to a high 
extent to India's preservation of its status as a nonaligned state. 


The Soviet Union would also like to have dependable relations of mutual trust, 
wood=neighborliness and mutual cooperation with Japan. Objectively, Japan has 
no less grounds for wishing this. This applies primarily to the economic 
here. An industrial island power oriented toward imported resources could 
naturally derive great benefits from economic relations with the Soviet Union. 
Complementariness of incerests and geographical neighborhood create a 
dependable basis for the two countries’ cooperation. A start has already been 
ide. Two general agreements on the development of the forest resources of 

the Far East on a compensation basis have been fulfilled. In the next few 
years Japan will start to receive coking coal from South Yakutia. Joint 
prospecting for oil and gas on the Sakhalin shelf is urder way. 


t 


However, the boundaries which have been reached in commercial-economic 

cooperation are not up to the two countries’ potential. In recent years Japan 

has begun increasingly to yield positions to the West European countries in 
rade with the Soviet Union and has moved from the first place which it 

scupied quite recently even to its current fifth place. This is connected to 

a large extent with the fact that Japan, bowing to Washington's directives, has 

allowed itself to be dragged into the system of anti-Soviet "sanctions," which 


ire fundamentally contrary to its economic interests. 


(he main point is that there is not that level of mutual trust between the sides 
which is essential under current conditions. The reason for this is to be 
found primarily in the influence on Tokyo's political line of the outside 
forces which since the first postwar years have been endeavoring to prevent the 
normalization of Soviet-Japanese relations and prevent Japan's emergence in the 
world arena as an independent, sovereign state. With a persistence worthy of 

a better application these forces are now attempting to enlist the Japanese 
people in the channel of anti-Soviet policy. Those circles in Japan itself 
which readily bite at overseas' inventions concerning the "Soviet threat" and 
which, tor their part, are exaggerating in every possible way the absolutely 
groundless proposition of "a return of the Northern territories" also bear a 
part of the blame for the manifestly abnormal situation which has evolved. 

[t is perfectly clear that there can be neither positive changes in bilateral 
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I ) ( 
i 0 th 
t 1 Cv Vas - by the Soviet Union 
it Or the bth CPSU Congress. This way 
{ I LiljZ | ) ppropriate COT! idence-building 
elopi in cretizi oviet plan, L.IJ. Brezhnev 
‘ ae ie ene ) { { Ollective action of the region's 
vith respect to th on of confiacence-building measures 
i ) obligatory. Litial stage, which would make it possible 
{ : Ch ice,” i re ¢ OT iC ¢ il, Soviet—Japane basis, for 
: tild bi ii | ! it ) I such a step, why not at Least 
onsid it 
hi re testifies that, havin i | red themselves with the new Soviet 
rop » both broad circles ot the panese public and many influential 
polit evaluate their constructive spirit positively and are calling for 
immed i , honest and frank talks, proceeding from an aspiration to consolidate 
peace, enrich cooperation and increase the degree of mutual trust. lhe 
tateme f B. Oisi, chairman of the Japanese parliamentary League for 


Disarmament, is characteristic. "For an improvement in and the development of 
Japanese-Soviet relations," he said, "the strengthening of peace and detente 
in this world is essential. At the same time the establishment of mutual 
understanding and cooperation between Japan and the USSR could be an important 
force contributing to the strengthening of pea ind stability throughout the 
world.” 
The Sovit Union has always attached and continues to attach exceptionally 
great significance in Asian, as in world, affairs to China and its relations 
witii this country, which has the world's biggest population. There is no doubt 
that Soviet-Chinese relations are far from simple, but does this mean that 
the tension characteristic of them has to remain permanently? What grounds are 
there yr interpreting Chinese-Soviet dissension as some eternal category? 
Why, i it has ning--the mid-1960's--should it not have an end? And, 
ly, who p1 r Soviet-Chinese enmity and the deadlocked state of 
let-Chine re] ‘ Obviously, ily che circles in the test which, in 
vO) th Japan ASAHL, “have always been terrified of even the 
ought t a that uld netime set in in relations between China and the 
t L.1. Brezhnev gave the ti y reminder that although Soviet 
H id continue to criticize many aspects of Chinese policy 
rticulat reign ‘licy--for the linkage with the policy of the imperialists 
t | ) rena), he USS ias never attempted to interfere in the interna! 
lit y th RC, he CP nd the Soviet Government have never questioned the 
ist f a social ia ystem in China. The USSR has always 
ind ci nues to recognize PRC sovereignty over the island of 
Taiwan, rejecting the "two Chinas" concept in any form. 
viet Union, which has never threatened China with anything and not made 
territorial claims on it whatever, is ready at any time to continue 








rie lations on current border issues. It has also declared its consent to a 
discussion ot possible measures to strengthen mutual trust in the Soviet-Chinese 


iseful role could be performed by steps, albeit initially modest, in the 
; ientific and cultural spheres. It is perfectly possible, say, to 
ipprectably increase reciprocal commodity turnover, which at the start of the 


1960's was several times higher than the present modest figure of a little 


ver R300 million. 


(the USSR considers an improvement in Soviet-Chinese interstate relations an 
urgent matter and one corresponding to the fundamental interests of the peoples 
| both countries. It is profoundly convinced that a real possibility for such 
in improvement exists. As L.I. Brezhnev's Tashkent speech emphasized, the USSR 
is ready to come to an agreement with China--without any preliminary conditions-- 
” measures acceptable to both sides for an improvement in mutual relations 

ind not, of course, to the detriment of third countries. A genuine settlement 
of outstanding problems--and they will have to be settled sooner or later-- 
would correspond to the cherished aspirations and interests of both countries 
and the interests of an improvement in the situation both in Asia and 
throughout the world. 


fo speak of the Soviet Union's new peace initiatives as a whole, it is, of 
course, first of all necessary to mention their organic connection and 
continuity with the Peace Program for the 1980's formulated by the 26th CPSU 
Congress and the set of subsequent plans submitted by the USSR individually 
ind also on a collective basis--together with the other Warsaw Pact countries. 
At the same time these initiatives represent a qualitative development of 

the Peace Program and a truly scientific, creative contribution to it. 


The high degree of tension of the current world situation demands the most 
lecisive, etfective measures capable of securing a radical breakthrough in 
international relations and guaranteeing the continuation and extension of 


Rhea 


detente and man's salvation from the threat hanging over him. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda", "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya", 1982 
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engenders sharp collisions between nations, persecution of oppressed races 
and nationalities and colonial expansion. The bourgeois states elevated toa 


law the principle of national privileges and the subordination of weak 
nations to the strong; extolling the self-seeking interests of the exploiter 
classes, which are called "national interests," remains to this day a common 
feature of the Western powers' political declarations. 


iistorical experience shows that capitalism does not and cannot provide a 
consistent, genuine solution of the nationality question. The declaration on 
the formation of the USSR, which was adopted on 30 December 1922, says: ‘''The 
attempts of the capitalist world for dozens of years to solve the question of 
nationality by way of the combination of the free development of the 

peoples with the system of man's exploitation of man have proven fruitless. 
On the contrary, the mass of national contradictions is Yecoming increasingly 
entangled, threatening capitalism's very existence. The bourgeois.i has 
proven powerless to organize the cooperation of the peoples. 


"Only in the camp of the soviets and only under the conditions of dictatorship 
ot the proletariat, which has rallied around itself the majority of the 
population, has it proven possible to extirpate national oppression at the 
roots, create an atmosphere of mutual trust and lay the foundations of the 
fraternal cooperation of the peoples."* 


Bourgeois sociology emasculates the socioeconomic essence of national problems, 
portraying them as the "eternal" conflict of races and nationalities allegedly 
stemming from the racial or nationalistic feelings invariably inherent in the 
peoples. In shifting all attention to the sphere of the emotions, prejudices 
ind ineradicable national traditions bourgeois sociologists thereby conceal 

the social roots of national oppression. 


This methodologically defective approach, which consists of an endeavor to find 
the causes of inter-nation hostility in the very nature of the nations, is 
today also just as typical of bourgeois social science as 100 years ago. Thus 
the British political scientist H. Seton-Watson claims: "...Injustice and 
onflicts between classes and nations remain an acute reality, and neither 
nationalists, socialists nor anyone else have yet found an answer to them. 
Inasmuch as nations exist, conflicts between them will remain....Attempts here 
(Oo Surmount national allegiance, even when they are made in the name of the 
highest human solidarity, do not achieve their purpose and, more, increase the 
amount of explosive human hatred in the world,."** 


Marxist-Leninist science rejected the mystical arguments concerning the "call 
of the blood" and innate national enmity. It proceeds from the need for an 
investigation at each historical stage of the concrete-historical content of 





* "Formation and Development of the USSR as a Union State. Collection of 
legislative Enactments and Other Rules of Law," Moscow, 1972, pp 162-163. 


** H, Seton-Watson, “Nations and States. An Enquiry Into the Origins of Nations 
and the Politics of Nationalism," Boulder (Colo.), 1977, p XI. 
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the nationality question. The point of departure of Marxist-Leninist teaching 
concerning nations and national movements is the proposition that the 
"nationality question is a world phenomenon" and that it "must be formulated 
historically and economically.''* 


In the true sense the nationality question is the problem not only of the 
liquidation ot any national cppression and the removal of inter-nation 
antagonism but also of the establishment of the true equality of the peoples 
and the development between them of relations of frieudship and fraternal 
cooperation based on the fullest trust of the nations and nationalities. 
Whereas capitalism has shown its organic incapacity for solving the nationality 
question which it engendered, socialism provides the world with a model of the 
fundamental reorganization of all aspects of national life and the cohesion of 
dozens of nations and nationalities in a voluntary fratersal union and a 
striking example of the unprecedented upsurge of the creative energy of its 
constituent peoples and the assertion of complete equality, friendship and 
international cohesion. 


IT 


The historical conditions of the formation of the Soviet multinational state 
themselves conditioned the tremendous international significance of its 
experience of the solution of the nationality question. 


We recall what we started from. Tsarist Russia had acquired the lamentable 
sobriquet of "prison of the peoples". The nations, nationalities and national] 
and ethnic groups which populated it represented a motley conglomerate of 
peoples divided by profound cultural, linguistic and religious differences. 

Both European and Asian peoples lived and continue to live on the territory of 
the present-day Soviet Union. This very territory serves as a boundary between 
Europe and Asia, West and East. And, furthermore, the peoples and nationalities 
populating it have lived here historically and have deep--measured in centuries 
and millennia even--local roots, which imparts particular strength and 
Significance to their national feelings. 


A specific feature of the nationality problem in tsarist Russia was also the 
multiple-stage nature of the historical level of different peoples’ 
socioeconomic and cultural development which they had achieved. There lived on 
Russian territory a population which belonged to evolved capitalist nations 
(Russians, Ukrainians, Belorussians, Georgians, Armenians and others) and 
nations which had only just taken shape and which had experienced periods of 
semifeudal development (Uzbeks, Tatars and others). There were nationalities 
here in whose Life the leading role was performed by patriarchal-feudal 
relationships (Turkmens, Kirghiz, Karakaipaks) and ethnic groups of the North 
which had not then evolved into nationalities. Many national minorities 
belonged to peoples the bulk of which lived in foreign countries. Some of the 
? 


peoples our country once had their own statehood, others never had such; 


some peoples had created their own literature and high models of culture, 








others were illiterate to a man and for centuries lived a hopeless life doomed 
to extinction, 


Together with the big multimillion-strong nations there also lived and continue 
to live on the country's territory dozens of nationalities whose numbers are 
less than 100,000 and certain nationalities of the North (Yukagirs, Aleuts, 
Negidal'tsy), according to data of the last census, of less than 1,000. 
Racially the USSR population includes various branches of the European and 
Mongol races. The country has approximately 130 languages. In religious 
views our country's population had Orthodox, Catholics, Protestants, Muslims, 
Jews, Buddhists and pagans. 


And this entire multiplicity of languages, customs, views and morals, national- 
psychological singularities and cultural traditions naturally came to the 
forefront of sociopolitical life after the revolutionary coup had removed the 
ban on the very concept of "national" and enlisted different nations and 
nationalities in the common process of socialist building. Not only 
implacability toward all who had oppressed the peoples, dragged them in the 
mire and deprived them of any historical initiative and free-thinking was 
demanded of the Bol'sheviks here. The greatest tact with respect to national 
feelings was essential in order to blend the nations’ energy awoken by the 
socialist revolution with the powerful surge of the social-class energy of the 
builders of the new world. 


" ..The internationalism of each," M.I. Kalinin said in the first years of 
Soviet power, "is perceived only practically, in actual fact, when it is 
necessary to adopt this decision or the other in which the sides have a vital 
interest. Only now, when the numerous nationalities populating our Union have 
awoken, are we beginning to understand the exceptional difficulty of pursuing 

a truly international line, that is, one corresponding to and assisting 
international revolution. And by the attention which Lenin paid to the 
nationality question, on whose skillful solution the fate of the revolution will 
fro a considerable extent depend, Lenin rendered the revolution an inestimable 
service.''* 


The essence of the question amounted not only to the nature of the reorganization 
of national relations but also to the ways and methods of this reorganization. 
Incidentally, a flagrant distortion of Lenin's nationality policy to which the 
opponents of socialism resort amounts to a portrayal of the CPSU's 
proletarian-internationalist activity as being alien to the national traditions 
of the non-Russian peoples. Pontificating about the forcible "standardization" 
of the way of life of the Russian peoples, anticommunist ideologists put 
proletarian internationalism on the same footing with national nihilism. Yet 
from the very outset Lenin's nationality policy was distinguished by the most 
attentive consideration of national interests and peculiarities. 


We would point, for example, to certain singularities of nationality policy in 
regions of the Soviet East: 


—- —-—— —_—--— 


* M.I. Kalinin, "Selected Works," Vol 1, 1917-1925, Moscow, 1960, pp 524-525. 
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the emphatle destruction ot the remnants of colontalism and all national 
privileges, a cautious approach in respect of the national feelings of formerly 
oppressed peoples and the establishment of truly fraternal relations between 
the working class ot Soviet Russia and the working people of the national 
Outlying areas. 


A slower, more cautious transition to socialism compared with Central Russia 
and the use for this purpose of intermediate forms, ways and methods 
tlleviating the transformation of precapitalist relationships into socialist. 


Flexibility in implementation of the agrarian policy and the approach to the 
broad masses of the peasantry, persistent pursuit of the policy of the social 
differentiation of the countryside and application of the principles of 
scientific socialism to the distinctive conditions of a given republic and 
areas of the country where the peasantry constitutes the mass and in the 
forefront are tasks of the struggle not against capital but against medieval 
vestiges. 


(he alliance of communists and national-democratic forces aimed against 
imperialism and feudalism. 


Expansion of the activity of the soviets of working people's deputies in the 


peasant masses. 


At the same time it is important to emphasize that the party never viewed 

the problems of national development in isolation from the tasks of building 
socialism but saw their solution in the implementation of fundamental social 
transformations in the center and locally. Here the building of socialism 

in different parts of the country did not proceed in accordance with a 
‘single pattern,’ as the opponents of socialism assert, but, on the contrary, 
was difterentiated and reflected local conditions. It was for this reason 
that Soviet power, which was uniform for the multinational country, was 
perceived by the working people's masses not as something alien to their 
interests but, on the contrary, as their own worker-peasant power which was 
close to them. For example, in a number of parts of Central Asia in the first 
years ot Soviet power there operated together with Soviet law the rules of the 
thari'ah, Muslim judge and [biyev] courts, Muslim schools and the Muslim high 
chool. Account was taken of the fact that the population was not at first 
ready for the abolition of these traditional establishments. And it was only 
ifter Soviet establishments had earned authority in broad strata of the 
population that the need for the old ones disappeared.* 


' 


(he experience of the socialist development of the republics of the Soviet 


East showed what importance for social progress is attached to industrialization. 


It made it possible to liquidate economic backwardness very quickly and 
overcome such a legacy of colonialism as the one-sided and deformed 
development of the economy, which was oriented merely toward the production of 


-- ee. ee 


“a 


See Sh.R. Rashidov, "Leninism--Banner of the Liberation and Progress of the 
Peoples" ("The Experience of Socialist Transformations in the USSR and its 
International Significance. International Scientific Conference in Tashkent 
16-19 October 1972," Moscow, 1974, pp 31, 39). 
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riiw itertal or its primary processing; led each republic out onto the tracks 


fy modern technical development, making it an industrially developed gtate; 
reated the material conditions for the peasantry's transition to socialist 
forms of management; led to the radical transformation of the society's former 
irchate soctoeconomic structure; provided for the creation, growth and 
trengthening of the work{!ng class--the leading force of social progress--and 


i home-grown people's intelligentsia; and contributed to the Liquidation not 
only of the economic but also the cultural inequality of the peoples and the 
yradual disappearance of backward medieval customs and morals. 


In the course of the building of socialism and communism the nationality 
question in the historical content in which it was inherited from capitalism 
was tully and finally solved in the Soviet country. New, socialist-type 
national relations evolved to which the antagonistic contradictions and 
contlicts engendered by capitalism are alien. Specifically this means: 


in the sociopolitical sphere the complete liquidation of class and national 
oppression, the equality of all peoples in all spheres of social life, the 
nations’ exercise ot the right to self-determination, the formation of new, 
socialist nations and nationalities and their cohesion in the single and 
indissoluble USSR. 


In the economic sphere the creation in all republics of a highly developed 
industry and large-scale mechanized agriculture and, on this basis, the 
elimination of the former economic inequality between nations, development of 
the single national economic complex encompassing the economy of all the 
Soviet republics and developing in accordance with a uniform plan by the 


common efforts of all the peoples. 


In tl iritual sphere the establishment of the ideology of the friendship and 
fraternit ‘{ the peoples in the consciousness of the overwhelming majority of 
oOviet itizens; the creation of a culture which is socialist in content and 
diverse in national form; and the development of the Soviet way of life, 

whicl mbines international features with the national singularities of the 


As ‘SU Central Committee decree "60th Anniversary of the Formation of the 
USSR" observes, "a state which in the shortest time has done as much for the 
all-around development of the nations and nationalities as the USSR--the 
socialist fatherland of our peoples--is historically unprecedented....The 
peoples of the country of soviets are convinced from their own experience that 
cohesion in the single union multiples their forces and accelerates 


° ‘ ' 
socioeconomic development.’ 


An impressive demonstration of the indissoluble fraternity of the peoples of 
the socialist motherland were the festivities devoted to two major events in 
the history of our state: the sesquicentennial of the founding of Kiev and 
the 250th anniversary of Kazakhstan's voluntary association with Russia. 


"The jubilee of the capital of Soviet Ukraine,'' V.V. Scherbitskiy, member of 
the CPSU Central Committee Politburo and first secretary of the Ukrainian 
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ommunist Party Central Committee, emphasized in his speech tn Kiev, "is a 
strikiny holiday of the friendship of the Russian, Ukranian, Belorussian and 

ill the ftraternal peoples of our country. And it is signtt leant that today's 
celebratton is taking place in the year of the 60th anniversary of the formation 
Ob thie ‘AR, With the birth of the stngle union state and in the course of 

the reatton of the new society the sreat friendship of the people of labor, 


the teeling of a single family and the indestructible Leninist friendship of 


the peoples have evolved and strengthened." 


Oth anniversary of Kazakhstan voluntary association with Russia, which 
was a turning point in the historical destiny of the Kazakh people and a 
suarantee of all their subsequent achievements, also occurred under the sign of 
the unity and cohesion of the Soviet peoples. As D.A. Kunayev, member of the 


[hye 


CPSU Central Committee Politburo and tirst secretary of tne Kazakh Communist 
Party Central Committee, observed in his report at the ceremonial session in 
\lma-Ata, "industrial production in the republic has increased by a factor of 


YOO in the years of Soviet power. As wuch is now manufactured in a week as 

in all of 1937, and five times more is produced in a year than in all the prewar 
X-year plans together. The unprecedented scale of the growth of industry, 
transport and communications bespeaks the phenomenal transformations, the 
exceptional truitfulness of the CPSU's Leninist policy and the greatness of 

the fraternal friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance of the USSR peoples, 
which has a beginning, but will never have an end," 


V 


Nationalism or internationalism? The dispute over which of these two concepts 
it is to which the future belongs constitutes an essential aspect of the 
current ideological battles in the international arena. Is man moving toward 
international fraternity and harmony or is he fated to live with the fear of 
new racial and national conflicts? 


[he more obvious the tremendous achievements of Lenin's international policy 
ind the stronger the cohesion of the peoples of the socialist community, the 
iercer the attempts of reactionary ideologists to discredit the socialist 
ystem. Acknowledging the exacerbation of inter-nation conflicts in the 


wonsocialist world, bourgeois ideologists approach a characterization of the 
utual relations of the peoples in the USSR and other socialist countries by the 
irdsticks. They reiterate persistently that the establishment of socialism 
mn vast expanses of the globe has not introduced anything new to national 
itions since both there and here the motive force of these relations is 
uicontrollable aationalism. 


cicting in their own way to the complex and contradictory processes 
Maracterizing internationalization as a worid trend of social development, 


. 


ourgeo! ideologists campaign either for a return to former national 
lusiveness or, on the contrary, cosmopolitically declare any national 
ite a historical anachronism, proposing the creation of a variety of 
supranational systems. Thus while the representatives of the first trend 
endeavor to halt, as it were, the objective processes of the development of 
the production forces, which are moving increasingly beyond a national 














ramework, the supporters of the second viewpoint comfort themselves with 
illusions that it is ble to remove the profound fundamental watersheds 
ind obstacles inherent in capitalism and imperialism standing in the way of the 


implementation of plans of the formation of a world bourgeois state. 
\ conmunity of peoples where nattonal conflicts have been done away with 
forever, where the nattonal factor no longer divides peoples and does not 


ounterpose them to one another and where "unity in diversity" is asserted 


awtually exists under socialism. This is what the well-known British 
historian A. Toynbee wrote to the Soviet Academician N.I. Konrad: 


Your untry consists of such a multitude of peoples conversing in so many 
litterent languages and having inherited so different cultures that it is a 
model of the world as a whole: and by the combination of these cultural and 
linguistic varieties and economic and political unity on a federal basis you 
have demonstrated in the Soviet Union how this could be in the world as a 
whole and how, I hope, things will be accomplished in the future.''* 


Of course, the process of the establishment and consolidation of international 
principles is not without contradictions even under socialism. First, there is 
i contradiction between the progressive internationalist consciousness of the 


ijority of the people and the nationally limited consciousness of certain 
loments of the population. Second, the course of the development of world 
ocialism has shown that even after the accomplishment of the socialist 
revolution the counterpositioning of narrow national interests to the interests 
ot the world socialist system as a whole is possible if a slide from class, 
internationalist standpoints is permitted (as occurred with the Maoists in 


Despit ill these difficulties, it is cbvious that a new type of social and 
nati rclations based on the fraternal cooperation of people free from 
ion, the friendship and sovereignty of the peoples and their mutual 
exists and is developing successfully over considerable expanses 
Marxism-Leninism delimits with all certainty the concepts "national" and 


nationalist". The tirst is retained and developed under socialism: it is a 
mm of the language, culture and best traditions of a people and so forth. 
rh econd is incompatible with the socialist system, which removes the grounds 
for the counterpositioning of peoples by national characteristics. The credo 
of bourgeois nationalism consists of the demand that the national be protected 


from outside influences and that it be preserved, scope being provided for 
vationalist pride. It is easy to und id that in our age of the development 

relations between peoples and under the conditions of the scientific-technical 
revolution such a demand is nothing other than a howling anachronism. 


* "Problemy istorii i teorii mirovoy kul'tury" [Problems of the History and 
Theory of World Culture], Moscow, 1974, p 160. 
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From thy lewpoint of Seientil! ommunism the national is both that which las 
been inherited from earlier cras and transformed under the new conditions ard 
that which is new which has been engendered by life and become the property 


of the people. In turn, the international is by no means the nonnational. 

he strengthening of the international principle, which is inevitable under 
socialism, by no means signifies a sacrifice of the national. On the contrary, 
it is precisely in the interaction of the national cultures of the fraternal 
peop] nd in international communication that these cultures are mutuaily 


enriched, imbibing the best values ot other nations and at the same time 


preserving and developing their own distinctiveness and coloring. 


The ideological struggle continuing in the sphere of national relations reflects 


in relief the historic superiority ot | ocialist world over the capitalist 
world. Militant nationalism and chauvinism--such is the last word of the old 
world. Proletarian internationalism and socialist patriotism and humanism-- 
this is the motto of the builders of the new world and their life-asserting 
worl d tClook. roletarian internationalism, which forms the basis of Lenin's 


nationality policy, is a class-based world outlook imbued with the spirit of 
communist party-mindedness. And it is perfectly natural that it is not accepted 
wed detenders of the system of hired slavery: those who dream of wars 


tor the sake of yprabbing other's land and the restoration of colonial practices 


ind who have a liking for the system of apartheid. But, expressing the viewpoint 


ot the proletariat, Marxist-Leninist teaching on the nationality issue at the 
ime time defends the interests of the broad people's masses of al] countries 
ind continents aspiring to liberation from imperialist oppression. And hee 
(as, incidentally, in a number of other important spheres also) proletarian 
internationalism blends with universal humanism and becomes the banner of the 
Strugyle for social and national! liberation worldwide. 


the 20th century," the CPSU Central Committee Report to the 26th party congress 
says, “has brought with it bigger changes than any other preceding century. 
{nd no country has made a bigger contribution to these changes that the USSR-- 
the motherland of the Great October and the first country of victorious 


° . ? 
socialism. 


fhe socialist transformation of national relations is an important aspect of 
wcialism's great historic mission. This mission is not confined merely to the 
sphere of inter-nation relations within the framework of individual socialist 
States. It is also expressed in the fact that socialism regards all 
international relations as a whole as an arena in which the principles of the 
true equality, cooperation and mutual assistance of all nations, peoples and 
nationalities of the world should be established. 
COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda", "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya", 1982 











CHANGLNG CLASS STRUCTURES IN DEVELOPING STATES ANALYZED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 7, 
Jul 82 pp 71-85 


[Article by T. Pokatayeva, "Shifts in the Economy and Changes in the Socio- 
Class Structure of the Developing Countries''*] 


[Excerpts] The most important directions of the changes occurring in the 
social structures of the emergent states encompass changes in the sectorial and 
professional composition of the gainfully employed population, the growth of 
hired labor, the formation of new and transformation of old classes and strata 
and urbanization. These shifts do not exhaust all the changes but represent 
the foundation on which the reorganization of backward components of the social 
structure and social consciousness is based. 


The basis of the transformation of a developing society, as of any other, is 
the development of the production forces and the changes in production 
relationships which they cause. It is precisely the singularities of these 
processes in the developing states which impart specific features to the social 
structures being formed there. 


The general direction of the development of the young states takes shape as a 
result of the dialectical interaction of a complex of internal and external 


factors. The latter include the incorporation of the emergent countries in the 
system of world communication and international economic relations, the 
confrontation of socialism and capitalism, the scientific-technical revolution 


and the increasing internationalization of production. All these factors are 
visibly reflected in the social appearance of the developing society. 


II 


fhe most obvious conclusion from an analysis of the manpower composition in its 
comparison with the structure of the gross domestic product is that in the 
developing countries, many of which in the last 20-30 years have grown from 
agrarian-industrial or industrial-agrarian countries even, the peasantry still 


— - + - se eee 


* In this article it is a question of emergent countries developing along a 
capitalist path. 
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constitute the absolute majority of their population. [In Africa and Asia itt 
is twice as populous as the remaining social catcyories together and in the 
Mar Rast constitutes almost half of the population, and it is only in the 
yriculture of Latin America that a Little more than one-third of the 
mainpower is employed. And, furthermore, as distinct from the other regions, 


i considerable proportion of it here is not peasants but an agricultural 


prolet ir bat. As tar as the other classes connected with the igrarian economy 
(landowners, the rural bouryeoisie) re concerned, their numbers, as distinct 

trom their economic role, are in the overwhelming majority of countries small. 
What does the peasantry represent? The question of the social nature of the 
peasantry, which [is interesting in itself, is of fundamental significance from 
the viewpoint of the prospects of the evolution of the developing society and 

is connected with such cardinal problems as choice of socioeconomic orientation 
ind the possibilities and singularitie f capitalist development. The views 

OL Soviet scholars on the question of the production mode tc which the 

peasantry in the developing countries belongs and its socio-class essence differ, 


and the debate on this has pone far beyond the framework of an analysis of 


igrarian relationships. 


Some experts proceed from the fact that the laws of the development of 
capitalism in the agriculture of West Europe, North America and 

prerevolutionary Russia also opercte with certain rectifications for their 
specific features in the Afro-Asian countries and that their agrariay ructures 
ire, in principle, similar. Among the supporters of this viewpoint, ome people 
believe the peasantry to be, in principle, a petit bourgeois mass, regarding 

the very concept of "peasantry" as a synonym for petite bourgeoisie. Others, 
while recognizing that the small-scale commodity production mode and the 

petite bourgeoisie represent a product of historical development, believe that 
both the one and the other in the oriental countries are at the stage of coming 
into being and that therefore not all the peasantry can be ascribed to the 
petite bourgeoisie. However, the arterial direction of the agrarian revolution 
is, from their viewpoint, "the conversion of the peasantry itself into a class 
of the petite bourgeoisie decomposing in the process of further evolution 

into a rural bourgeoisie and agricultural proletariat." 


number of scholars does not cousider the Afro-Asian peasantry petit 
bourgeois, believing that the mass separation of petit bourgeois elements is 
not characteristic of these countries’ agrarian evolution and that the 
levelopment of money-goods relationships is effected here in a different form 
ind leads to different results. The peasants, who are formally considered 
proprietors, actually become workers of the capitalist manufactory 
inasmuch as they produce commodities for their exploiters (trading-money-lending 
apital and the landowners) just as factory workers do for the capitalists 

N.A. Simoniya). Other scholars believe that a substantial proportion of the 

isan ire essentially workers connected by distinctive hire relationships 

With the tate (V.( Rastyannikov, V.A. Krylov) .° 


independent 


it would seem indisputah!e that agrarian evolution is currently occurring in 
the developing countcies differently from the way in which this process 
procecded in the now developed capitalist states or prerevolutionary Russia, 








id the reasons for this, turthermore, are to be found not only in the specific 


features olf the Fast and traditional structures in general but also in the 
ditference in historical conditions. The development of the countryside here 
is determined not so much by internal regularities of the agrarian system 
itself as by the nature and level of development of the society as a whole. 


lhe prospects of the formation of a capitalist farmers’ body from Afro-Asian 
wasantry under present conditions are for this reason highly limited. The 
prevailing methods of exploitation of the indirect producer, which are based on 
the uncompensated confiscation of the surplus product and do not entail changes 
in the peasant farming (the methods are predetermined to a certain extent by 
the very backwardness and communition of this farming), do not contribute to 
its development. The bulk of the peasant farms does not represent independent 
economic cells and does not play the part in the social division of labor 
characteristic of small-scale commodity production developing in accordance 
with the laws of the market. And small-scale commodity production proper, 
which represents a narrow stratum of farms taking shape predominantly in areas 
with particularly favorable conditions and which is squeezed between the state 
ind big capital from above and the subsistence farm from below, has very limited 
possibilities of development. 


Nor are the possibilities of growth of the agricultural proletariat proper 

that great: in the countryside pauperization sharply predominates over the 
process of the proletarianization of the peasants. Clearly, the conversion of 
the traditional or semitraditional peasantry of Asia and Africa into modern 
classes cannot occur within the framework of the agrarian sector alone. A 
cardinal solution of the problem demands an increase in the demand for manpower 
outside of agriculture and, possibly, only in the course of general 
socioeconomic development. 


As yet, however, precapitalist relationships in the countryside have not been 


demolished and have been modified only slightly, and the bulk of the peasantry 
remains traditional. The Afro-Asian peasantry is characterized by 
heteroveneousness, but the basis of it is not so much the multiple-production- 


node structure of the economy as the historically evolved diversity of 
traditional relationships in different regions, subregions and individual 
ountries of Asia and Africa. Whereas, despite all its regional and national 
singularities, the proletariat of the developing states possesses the basic 
characteristics of this class and is therefore homogeneous with the proletariat 
of the developed capitalist countries, the heterogeneous Afro-Asian peasantry 
is fundamentally different in its social nature from the peasantry of the West. 
in any event, it is not the petite bourgeoisie which served as the source and 
basis of the development of capitalism. 


Whereas the decline in the proportion of the peasantry testifies to a reduction 
in the traditional segment in the developing society, the most important 
indication of the growth of modern elements of the socio-class structure is the 
spread of hired labor. Its absolute and relative growth is a most important 
change occurring in the course of development. Although hired labor is used in 
the traditional production modes also, the increase in the proportion thereof 
mainly reflects the expansion of the modern sector (predominantly in industry 
and the services sphere), so that the percentage of wage workers represents a 
most reliable indicator of a society's socioeconomic reorganization. 





\t start of th 1970 ' rrkers constituted roughly one-third of the 
developing countr Le ’ apg Ce 1 ipower, ‘ Livi irniy | 1ired labor increascd 
considerably in the last decade. 'y the start of the 1980's in the majority of 
Latin American states more than half and in a number of countries of the 
continent up to 70 percent of those employed were wage workers. In Asia the 
proportion of wage workers a wiole is considerably less, but here also in 
certain instances it amounts to 40-50 percent, although in the most populous 
countries (India, Indonesia) it stfl nstitutes less than 20 percent and in 
the least developed barely exceeds 10 percent. In the majority of states of 
Tropical Atrica wage workers do not onstitute even 10 percent of manpower. 


The low and middling indicators are explained mainly by the backwardness of 
ayriculture, where hired labor accounts for approximately only 10 percent of 


those employed. In the nonagricultural, matnlv urban, sectors 60 percent of 
manpower worked for wages by the start the 1970's even. Furthermore, in 
these sectors workers and employees constituted the majority even in the most 


backward countries, and in the most developed countries the proportion thereof 


WAS OVOT three-fourths O Chose nM WOTK. 


Whereas in the past the increase in the proportion of such a social category 

as wage workers testified more or less synonymously to the proletarianization 
of the population and the zrowth of the working class, under current conditions 
behind the expansion of the hired labor sphere stands the growth not only of 
the proletariat but also of the so-called new middle strata inasmuch as a large 
part of them ar» employees. The representatives of the new exploiter groups 

in the capitalistically oriented developing countries--the highest 

bureaucracy, the political elite, the managerial bourgeoisie and the managers 
of the state sector--also fit into this category (at least, formally) in the 


ajorityv of cases. 


The increase in employment in the industrial sector (as distinct from the 
he formation of modern classes and strata. At the 
Same time behind it st»-nds the growth of quite heterogeneous social categories. 


The point being that t is sector incorporates different production modes. 


, 


agrarian) mainly reflects 


Modern industry in che majority of emergent countries dominates in production, 
but, as rule, vields in employment to small-scale industry, which represents 
ain intermediate and, to some extent, traditional production modes. Only 

in the most developed countries does the modern industrial proletariat 


predominate among those employed in industry. In the majority of countries, on 
the other hand, the bulk of the industrial pepulation is made up of craftsmen 
ind workers of small-scale enterprises, that is, workers of the "nonorganized 


Large-scale industry serves as a basis for the formation of the industrial] 
yleteriat, employees, the entrepeneurial and managerial bourgeoisie, the 
technic: |! intelligentsia and a special stratum of state officials--technocrats. 


© most progressive and dynamic element among them is the modern industrial 
proletariat. Despite the difficulties encountered by the development of 
industry and its predominantly capital-intensive nature, a steady trend toward 
an increase in its numbers can be traced on the periphery of the nonsocialist 











world, And, furthermore, the growth rate of the industrial proletariat here is 
is a rule, than in the developed capitalist countries. By the end of 
70's the overall numbers of the modern industrial proletariat in the 


leve loping countries of Asia and Africa had reached, in the estimation of 
oviet olars, 35-38 million and its proportion of the gainfully employed 
opu] ion 4-7 percent (compared with 3-4 percent in the 1950's). 
fhe average ftiyures conceal very appreciable differences between regions and 
untries. The indicators of the number of those employed in large-scale 
industry and their relative significance (like many others) are lowest in the 
fropteal African countries. But here also the growth of the industrial 
proletariat has accelerated markedly since the winning of state independence, 
ind it killed worker nucleus is increasing particularly rapidly, moreover.+] 


The Asian proletariat (Indian workers constitute roughly one-fifth of it) is 
particularly numerous. But the Latin American proletariat, which in 19/70 
numbered 14.8 million and whose numbers by the start of 1980 had increased, 
in the estimation of Soviet Latin America specialists, to 22 million, is the 
most evolved and mature.!2 The proportion of industrial workers here is 
considerably higher than in other developing regions. 


(he inerease in the numbers of the working class is being accompanied by an 
expansion of the ucleus of specialist workers, an increase among them in the 
proportion of the hereditary proletariat, a rise in its general educational 
and vocational level and an increase in the proportion of skilled workers. 


(The change in the sectorial composition of industrial workers in the most 
developed Latin American and Asian countries is moving in the direction of an 
increase in the share of metallurgy, engineering, chemistry and other sectors 


of heavy industry. 


[he vast amount of scientific literature devoted to the working class of the 
emergent states studies many singularities of its formation and composition, 
1ization and struggle. Together with the main trend--formation of a 


modern industrial proletariat--research scholars also note the incomplete 
nature of this process, which is manifested not only in the mass character 
of the transitional semiproletarian strata but also in the prolonged interim 
gap between the objective and subjective aspects of class formation. The 
working class remains in many respects "a class in itself". The maturation of 
class consciousness is complicated by a whole number of factors, primarily the 
inner heterogeneousness of the working class, which is objectively fragmented 
by its membership of different production modes. 


u 


dist inetiveness of their socioeconomic conditions. Together with businessmen 
of the more or less traditional type characteristic of the era of industrial 

ipitalism there already exist and are growing in its structure groups which 
ippeared in the West at the monopoly stage or only in the era of state-monopoly 
capitalism even. This applies, in particular, to the managerial bourgeoisie, 
the separation of which in the capitalist countries of the West occurred only 
under the conditions of a highly developed economy. 


(he industrial bourgeoisie of the emergent states also bears the imprint of the 
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The two most populous social strata of the moderi evyment ol 
he employees and the intellipgentsia--are taking shape and growing 


in the tertiary sphere. 


he developing countries are an extremely heterogeneous category 
m the elite throuyh the urban lower strata with an abundance of 


te levels. The upper stratum of the employees, including top state 


directors and managers of major private corporations, belong to 

irt of society. The mass of ordinary employees resembles the 

rut does not merge with it. An exception, evidently, is Latin 
the process of rapprochement, as Soviet scholars believe, has 

» part of the commercial-office employees having become a special 
the proletariat, alchough certain socio-psychological and 
erences between the industrial and commercial-oftice workers 

the same time a part of the employees, one which is particularly 

1 Asian countries, is beneath the industrial prolet iriat in 

ition and constitu ‘es part o » urban poor.14 

itferentiation and social heterogeneousness of the employees grow 


‘f development. There are appreciable shifts in the position of 


Ips: some rise in the social hierarchy, others slide. The 
Ippel trata and tae top employees of major private corporations, 
ne narrow stratum, occupy an increasingly large place in the 

the ruling classes while the prestige of the ordinary employee 
iIso include the bulk of the intelligentsia inasmuch as in the 
mtries, everywhere, there is a tendency for the intelligentsia 











to become employees of the machinery of state or private corporations, including 


that part of it which in the past was made up of persons of the free 
professions. The intelligentsia in the majority of emergent countries is small, 
but growing rapidly. It is one of the most dynamic elements of the social 
structure. In the course of economic, social and cultural development and with 
the growth ot the intelligentsia there is a decline in the proportion of 
professional politicians and state officials and an increase in the proportion 
ot persons of the intellectual professions employed in various sectors of the 
economy, education, the health service and so forth. This common trend is 
minitested to a dissimilar extent in different regions and countries and is 
being held back by the swelling of the machinery of state on the one hand and 
the comparatively slow growth in demand for highly skilled specialists on the 
part of the modern sector of the economy on the other. The growth of the 
naitiona’ technical intelligentsia, doctors and teachers and a decline in the 
propor ion of lawyers, which constituted the most po ,ulous category in the 
past, testify, inter alia, to the changes in the professional composition of 
persons of intellectual labor. 


(thus on the basis ot the modern sector of production and services classes and 
strata are taking shape in the emergent states which are more of less close 

to the corresponding groups in the developed capitalist countries. But they 
form in the social macrostructure merely segments whose dimensions are 
determined primarily by the development level. The other part of society (the 
main part in Asian and African countries) is connected with traditional or 
quasitraditional production modes. 


[iI 


Under the conditions of central development not only the majority of rural 
districts but also a considerable proportion of small and medium-sized cities, 
which preserve the former, only slightly modified structure and entire tenor 
of Lite, remain outside of it. 


\nd even in the biggest cities, which, being the main centers of development, 
also represent the main centers of social reorganization and the intensive 
formation of new and the transformation of old classes and other social 
communities, the modern sector embraces neither the entire economy nor, even 
less, the entire population. Here also, together with the modern sectors 

ot the economy, there exists a "nonorganized sector" represented by small-scale 
establishments in industry, trade and services. This sector is distinguished 
predominantly by manual labor, primitive technical equipment, low labor 
productivity and low income. In its socioeconomic content this is small-scale 
commodity production interspersed with early capitalist elements and with 
strong vestiges of a variety of traditional relationships. Petty tradesmen, 
craftsmen, wage workers and apprentices of small-scale establishments 
constitute a considerable part of the urban population of cthe developing world. 
Furthermore, and this should be emphasized, the "nonorganized sector" is not a 
gradually disappearing remnant of former forms of production. The experience 
of the decades of the young states’ independent development shows that the 
growth of the modern economy and the classes on the periphery of the 
nonsocialist world connected with it is accompanied not only by an increase in 
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number of persons employed in traditional agriculture but also by the spread 
of small-scale primitive production, trade and services in the cities and, 
correspondingly, the stratum of people connected therewith. It has by now 
become obvious that this dualism in the economy and society represents a 
regularity of the socioeconomic development of the "peripheral" countries. 


The spread of the "nonorganized sector" in these countries has been brought 
about by two interconnected factors: the increasing preferential growth of 
the urban population compared with the demand for manpower in the modern 
sector of the economy and an increase in the cities in the numbers of the 
poorer strata. The growth of small-scale establishments in the cities is 
connected with the needs of the poorest population in dual fashion. First, 
their spread sharply extends the possibility ot finding employment in the 
cities, particularly for people without education and any special vocational 
training (mainly for recent rural migrants). True, the possibilities of this 
sector, although comparatively extensive, are far from unlimited so that the 
growth in the number of small-scale establishments, manifests an accumulation 
of hidden unemployment and incomplete employment. Pauperism and barely 
concealed indigence are spreading around small-scale production and trade and 
under cover of them. However, the growth of the "nonorganized sector" is not 
the cause but a consequence of incomplete employment and poverty in the cities. 
Second, the small-scale establishments provide the low-income population, 
whose requirements are not satistied by the product of the modern sector, which 
is capitalistically organized and oriented, as a rule, toward the demand of 
more well-to-do strata, with comparatively inexpensive goods and services. 


fhe proportion of the strata connected with small-scale production, trade and 
services in the urban population as a whole and, in particular, in the 
composition of the population of the capitals and other major cities differs 

in individual regions and countries and depends on a whole number of factors. 
These strata are particularly populous in cities of Asia and North Africa, 
where they number tens of millions of people and constitute the majority of the 
population even in some of the biggest cities. In the structure of the Latin 
American city they have a comparatively small place, although the differences 
between individual countries of the continent are quite considerable. 

However, here also, as a rule, an expansion of these strata can be observed. 


Considering the correlation of the rate of economic and demographic growth, the 
capital-intensive nature of modern industry and also the present and forecast 
scale of rural migration to the cities, it may confidently be said that 
substantial masses of the popuiation of the developing countries will for 

a long time be connected not only with the traditional agrarian but also 
primitive urban sector. 


fhe socioeconomic dualism of the city has been brought about to a considerable 
extent by the singularities of the property stratification of its population: 
the mass nature of the poor and poorest strata, the comparative narrowness of 
the middle strata and the huge gap in income and level and style of consumption 
between the small wealthy upper stratum and the bulk of the working people. 

The ditferences in way of Life between the propertied and unpropertied here are 
particularly striking because the well-to-do strata are oriented toward Western 
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standards of consumption and their Life style is closer to the European or 
American standard and has little in common with the way of Life and character 

of consumption of the working majority, which is based on national habits and 
customs. In addition, as distinct from the developed capitalist countries, 
where the exploiter classes usually endeavor to conceal the property inequality, 
in the Astan, African and Latin American countries the variety of nouveaux 
riches=-businessmen, speculators and top state officials, not to mention the 
political elite--readily show off their wealth, which makes the social contrasts 
particularly graphic and galling. 


The problems of poverty and social-property inequality are also becoming 
aggravated as a result of the increase in the discrepancy between the growing 
requirements and actual consumption of broad strata of the urban population, 
which is characteristic of all three developing regions, although with 

certain differences. The gap between the level of consumption of all of 
society and the living standard of the urban working people's masses is 
particularly great here since the low incomes of the traditional sector prevail 
in the carnings of an appreciable proportion of them, while social 

requirements are formed to a considerable extent under the influence of the 
world standards that have been reached. 


As a result of this discrepancy not only the majority of the rural but also 

a considerable proportion of the urban population participate only to a 

Slight extent in the consumption of modern goods and services. This applies 
primarily to the urban poor, the most obvious indicator of whose growth is the 
spread of slums in the cities of the developing countries. It has been 
determined by many surveys (and this may now be considered to be generally 
recognized) that the spread of slum neighborhoods has been caused only partially 
by the lagging of housing construction behind effective demand. The main 
cause is the fact that the incomes of a considerable proportion of city 
dwellers do not correspond to the cost of urban housing even of the most 
minimal modern standards. Despite all the heterogeneousness of the groups 
forming the stratum of urban poor, it represents a certain social community 
inasmuch as poverty and the living conditions connected with it are 
engendering certain similar features of social being, consciousness and 
behavior. Stratification of the population by property situation and income 
level is an important aspect of the social articulation of the developing 


society. 


the heterogeneousness of this society and the unevenness of the reorganization 
of various of its seams have been caused by a distinctive combination of 
external and internal factors, under whose influence the social structures on 
the periphery of the nonsocialist world are being formed. Some groups (the 
most populous, as a rule) are connected with primitive and, for the most part, 
stagnant precapitalist production. International conditions and the world 
level of development of production forces which has been reached exert an 
appreciable influence on the social appearance and composition of the classes 
and strata being formed in the modern sector. The internal structures of the 
emergent states are being transformed--the structure of the economy and 
production's technical-organizational level are changing--under the impact of 
external factors. Social requirements, which are expanding under the influence 
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of world standards, have been conditioned, inter alia, by the "ahead-of- 
schedule" development of the social infrastructure, with which the increasing 
preterential growth of employees and the intelligentsia is connected to a 
considerable extent. Furthermore, the new classes and social strata are 
experiencing the direct influence of the corresponding classes and strata 

of the developed capitalist countries. Thus national detachments of the 
working class are taking shape here as part of the international proletariat, 
are adopting methods of organization and struggle proven in class battles by 
the European and American proletariat and relying on the gains of the 
international workers' movement. 


World connections and direct contacts exert no less influence on the 
bourgeoisie and the "new middle strata,'' primarily the employees and the 
intelligentsia, who are largely oriented toward Western values, behavior 

models and so forth. It would appear that the influence of external factors on 
all aspects of the life of the developing socities, including the social 
appearance of the classes taking shape, {ts very perceptible even now and will 
grow as international relations intensify and these societies are involved in 
the process of universal communication. 


Together with the specific features of the development of the production forces 
and the totality of international influences an appreciable role in the 
formation of the social structures in Asia, Africa and Latin America is also 
performed by other factors--the impact of the state and demographic processes. 
The role of the state in the soctal development of the emergent countries of 
Asia generally and in the processes of class formation in particular has long 
attracted the attention of Marxist research scholars. We would mention only 
that the proportion of the classes and social strata directly connected with 
the state has a tendency to grow in the majority of developing countries and 
their composition to expand and diversify. In the less developed countries, 
where the modern sector of the economy is small, the activity of the state 
represents the basic prerequisite of the formation of modern classes and social 
Strata; it also exerts an appreciable indirect influence on the formation of 
new and the transformation of old classes by means of its economic and social 
policy. 

Among the factors influencing the socio-class structure of the young states and 
its evolution a particular role is performed by demographic processes, which 
are rarely mentioned in this connection, although this role as a whole is 
sufficiently extensively recognized. While evolving under the influence of 
socioeconomic and cultural processes key demographic indicators, in turn, 
influence them. There is, in particular, a close interconnection between the 
number and rate of growth of the population on the one hand and its social 
structure and its evolution on the other. A principal singularity of the 
changes in the social structure of the population of the developing world--the 
slow growth in the proportion of modern classes and strata at the same time as 
the preservation of and numerical increase even in the traditional social 
communities, primarily the peasantry--is to a certain extent the result of the 
demographic situation. The point being that the large numbers and rapid 

growth of the population in combination with the initial backwardness of its 
social structure are delaying appreciably the processes of class transformation, 
which is particularly characteristic of countries with a large population. 
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Many teatures of the social structure and its reorganization in the emergent 
states have been caused by surplus manpower. The relative agrarian 
overpopulation in the majority of them is the result not so much of capitalist 
differentiation and the ruin of the peasants, as was the case in the West, as 
a consequence of rapid population growth under the conditions of economic 
backwardness and the one-sidedly agrarian structure of the economy. 


Relative overpopulation in the countryside has largely caused the main features 
of the agrarian structure--the mass nature of the poorest peasantry and its 
pauperization and the stagnant nature of traditional relationships and 
management methods. The surplus rural manpower serves as a constant source of 
migration to the cities. The dualism of the economy and the expansion of the 
"nonorganized sector" and the growth of the stratum of urban poor are connected 
with the unevenness and disproportions between demographic growth and the 
socioeconomic aspects of urbanization. Unemployment is holding back the 
formation of a permanent urban population and contributing to the formation of 
a stable "semi-urban-semi-peasant" stratum which maintains relations with the 
countryside. It is undoubtedly a reason for the vitality of the relationships 
inherited from the past and the traditional communities in the cities. Thus 
demographic processes directly or indirectly exert an appreciable influence 

on socio-class processes. The latter, in turn, influence the main demographic 
indicators, which change depending on the correlation of rural inhabitants and 
city dwellers, the socio-class and property situation of the population and its 
cultural level and vital principles. It is for this reason that the prospects 
of a decline in the growth rate of the population in the developing countries 
are connected to a considerable extent with a change in its social structure. 


fhe social environment of the city represents in concentrated form the society 
which is currently being formed in the developing countries, with all its 
singularities--socioeconomic and social heterogeneousness and the coexistence 
and interweaving of the old and the new. And, furthermore, many features 
characteristic of this society as a whole and uncharacteristic of individual 
rural districts are typical of practically each big city. Together with class 
ditterentiation and social integration other, frequently opposite trends 
operate here--the strengthening and further isolation of traditional (or 
quasitraditional) communities. These communities do not disappear in the 
course of development but are transformed and interweave with the social 
structure and become an organic part of it. And, furthermore, a decline in 
their significance as modern classes take shape and the overall level of 
urbanization rises is evidently not occurring, at least in Asia and Africa. 


fhus the singularity of the social structure of the developing states consists 
not so much of the distinctiveness of the modern classes and strata from their 
Western counterparts as of the multiplicity and motley nature of its 
components, the presence of specific social formations and the distinctive 
combination and interaction of new and traditional institutions and 
relationships. Consideration of these specific features is essential in the 
development of a strategy of social transformations in the young states. 
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RECENT SOVIET INITIATIVES, U.S. OBSTRUCTIONISM AT MBFR TALKS 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 7, 
Jul 82 pp 86-90 


[Article by G. Yevgen'yev, I. Mel'nikov: "Vienna: Constructive Results 
Needed" ] 


[Excerpt] At the end of 1981 the socialist countries submitted a proposal that 
the practical formation of the text of a first-stage agreement be started as 
from the 26th round of the Vienna talks on force reductions in Central Europe 
and that a drafting working group be created for the purpose. The extremely 
important next stage was the detailed draft "Agreement on the Mutual 

Reduction of Armed Forces and Armaments and Associated Measures in Central 
Europe During the First Stage," which was put forward 18 February 1982. The 
head of the Polish delegation, who read out the draft on behalf of the GDR, 
Poland, the Soviet Union and the USSR--direct participants in the talks-- 
stressed that the document reflected the Warsaw Pact countries’ desire to lend 
the Vienna meeting a really businesslike character. 


The socialist countries' draft formulates the ultimate goal of the talks with 
the utmost clarity: the reduction, as a result of the two stages, of the 

total strength of each side's armed forces personnel to equal collective levels 
ef 900,000 men each, including 700,000 each in the ground forces and 200,000 
each in the air forces. Provision is made for a mechanism for maintaining these 
levels that would preclude the possibility of any signatory having in Central 
Europe after the two stages more troops than all his remaining military 
alliance partners taken together. 


lhe proposal is that during the first stage the Soviet Union and the United 
States would reduce and over the course of 12 months withdraw to within the 
bounds of their national borders 20,000 and 13,000 ground forces respectively-- 
in formations, units and subunits along with all their armaments and combat 
hardware. At the same time all the direct participants in the talks must 
"freeze" collectively on a treaty basis the total strength of each side's 

armed forces in Central Europe for the 3-year period of operation of the 

first agreement. 


During the second stage each participant would reduce his ground forces 


approximately in proportion to the total strength of his armed contingent in 
the region in question. Armaments would also be subject to reduiction--on terms 
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to be formulated in the course of later talks. 


The draft otficially puts forward specific measures--with precise and cleur 
parameters~--capable of ensuring the fulfillment by states of the pledges “hey 
have assumed and also strengthening trust and mutual understanding among “he 
participants in the talks. 


lhe measures include notification by the Soviet Union and the United States of 
the start and finish of the process of reducing troops and armaments in 
Central Europe during the first stage; the creation of temporary centers :o 
monitor the course of the reductions; and the exchange on a mutual basis of 
data on the strength of the armed forces of the parties to the agreement in 
Central Europe using the parameters according to which such an exchange has 
already taken place. The parties would notify one another of all movements of 
wround forces over a certain level, and also of major military exercises by 
their ground forces in the region of reductions. To ensure compliance with the 
agreement, provision is made for the use of national technical means of 
control and for the holding of consultations in the event of doubts arising as 
to the conscientiousness with which particular participants are fulfillinys; 

the pledges they have adopted. 


The February draft contains all the necessary components for the formulation 
ot a first mutually acceptable accord and for moving on to the practical 
lowering of levels of military confrontation. It is carefully balanced ard 
takes due account of the legitimate security interests of both the direct 
participants in the talks and the other states taking part in them. It is 
precisely for the security of the latter states that it is envisaged that the 
withdrawn USSR and U.S. troops would be deployed in new positions within 
national borders, thus ensuring that the security of "flanking" countries is 
not damaged. The draft is entirely in line with the principles of mutuality 
ind nondetriment to the security of any of the sides which were agreed during 


the preparatory consultations. 


lhe socialist countries’ new initiative caused interest among broad circles of 

hLuropean and American public. It was recognized that at a time when the 

last is trying to breathe life into the Vienna talks and to get them moving, 

the West, by contrast, will by no means go beyond the limits of sterile 

iebates in Vienna. "The draft," Austria's Wiener Zeitung wrote, "in many 

ects a generalization of the East's previous proposals and to some extent 

takes into aceount the views of the NATO member countries." Some participating 
niccies with a special status were satisfied with the draft's proposed 

solution of the question of deploying the USSR and U.S. troops withdrawn 

from Central Europe in such a way as not to prejudice the security of 


tianking"” states. 


iat Ww the overall reaction of the Western partners in the talks? When “hey 
had reccived the text of the draft at the Hofburg Palace, the heads of a 
number of NATO delegations traveled to the bloc's headquarters to hold 
consultations and formulate a coordinated stance. On their return from 
Brussels they stated: "The Eastern side's draft is being studied." This 


phrase became a stock phrase at the briefings for journalists held in the 











Hofbury after the Plenary Sessions. What lay behind the phrase? The following 
has often happened at the talks: after seemingly paying tribute to an 
initiative by its partner, the West has nevertheless continued to occupy an 
unconstructive position. 


in the tinal speech of the 26th round the head of the U.S. delegation failed to 
offer an answer regarding the essence of the socialist countries' draft, which 
confirmed yet again the NATO leaders' negativist approach toward the cause of 
military detente and disarmament in Europe. 


Indeed, what objection could the Western delegations have to the essence of the 
provisions of the socialist countries’ draft when it takes into account a whole 
series of wishes expressed by the NATO side over the last few years? The West 
cannot dispute, for instance, the proposed sizes of the reductions, for they 
ire in line with its own wishes. Did not western politicians themselves long 
extol the idea of a collective "freeze" on the troop strengths of the NATO 
countries not taking part in the first-stage reductions? Or take the question 
of the equal collective levels of the two alliances’ troops strengths after the 


two stages of the reductions and the mechanism for maintaining them. The idea 
of collective ceilings was also the West's and, so far as the mechanism for 
maintaining them is concerned, this is entirely in line with the principle of 
nondecriment to anyone's security jointly adopted at the 1973 consultations. 


The Western side may certainly soon exhaust the stock of provisions and 
"linkages" that can be lodged in the Redoutensaal. So the NATO masters at 
drayging out talks are more stubbornly grabbing their "proven trump cards." 


ihe tirst of these is the "numbers problem." According to the figures that the 
West uses in Vienna, 180,000 more servicemen of the socialist countries are 

now deployed in ground forces and air forces in Central Europe than is 
indicated in the official figures from the Warsaw Pact countries. The West is 
baldly disputing the official figures without any proof and is putting forward 
its own estimates. 


it must be said that the North Atlantic Services’ reputation for "numerical 
competence" has been tarnished at home. According to the claim of DER SPIEGEL, 
the bloc's experts are unabie to arrive at a unanimous opinion about the 
strength of servicement in the armies of the European NATO countries themselves. 
lhe divergences in the calculations are as much as 137,000 men. 


So, one wonders, what degree of accuracy is guiranteed by the NATO calculations 
of the Warsaw Pact states' troop strengths? According to Western sources, an 
"orror" of up to 10 percent is regarded as permissible. In the direction of 
overstatement, of course, in order to "prove" the "Eastern side's superiority 
and to try to justify the facts of the buildup of the West's own armed 
contingents in Europe. Moreover, as the debates in the Hofburg have revealed, 
the Western side, violating the existing accord, included in its estimates a 
number of categories of the socialist states' military personnel that it 
excluded from account on its own side. 
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(he draft agreement submitted by the socialist countries sharply reduces the 


" The envisaged specific sizes of the 


wave oO] protracted "numbers sab Lape 
reductions in USSR and U.S. yround torces during the first stage, which would 
be implemented without reference to the size of the two states' armed 
contingents in Central Europe, and also the treaty commitments by all the 
parties to the agreement not to increase or in other words to freeze, their 
armed forces in the agreed region do not require additional clarification of 


the figures for the participants’ troops. 


Another ploy by the NATO side relates to the question of concomitant measures. 
Passing in silence over the fact that the draft of 18 February 1982 devotes an 
entire section to this problem, the West is continuing to seek the 
unattainable. While pressing for unequal (NERAVNOTSENNYYE) sizes of 

reduction in USSR and U.S. troops, the NATO countries are seeking to hedge these 
round with an extensive system of verification measures, including measures not 
directly associated with the reductions of the troops and armaments. The 
measures put forward by the West include preliminary notification of any troop 
activities outside the garrison (and divisional formations are taken as the 
criterion, which in itself would place the Warsaw Pact states at a disadvantage 
compared with the NATO countries in view of the considerably smaller personnel 
strength in their division): the compulsory presence of observers in all 
cases of troop activities outside the garrison, and the holding of periodical 
ground and air inspections. 


The measures being foisted by the West on its partners pursue a goal other than 
security: the establishment of rigid control over the everyday activities of 
the socialist states' armed forces both inside the region of reductions and 
beyond it, including a considerable part of the USSR's European territory and 
the entire territory of Hungary, Bulgaria and Romania. The same can be said 

of the West's proposal for holding periodical air and ground inspections. 


Sensible proportions between the pretty modest size of the reductions in 
military potentials and the overinflated control and verification functions, 
which go beyond the bounds of necessity, are clearly disrupted in NATO's 
position. This mirrors the West's tendency to reorient the Vienna talks away 
from a consideration of the task of lowering the high concentration of troops 
and armaments in Central Europe, as determined at the preparatory 
consultations, toward the discussion mainly of control measures ensuring the 
"transparency" of the military activities of the Warsaw Pact countries’ troops 
ind the possibility of acquaintance with their organizational structure. 


(he fundamental reason for the difficulties at the Vienna talks is that right 
from the outset the NATO countries have been seeking to change in their own 
favor the approximate military balance prevailing in Central Europe. They are 
stubbornly insisting on the troop reductions in the region being carried out 
not on in equal but on an "asymmetrical" basis. Acceptance of the conditions 
put forward by the West would mean that as a result of the two stages the 
Soviet Union and the ot! r socialist states would have to reduce over three 
Limes as many of their troops as the NATO countries. To the same end, the 
West has deliberatiy narrowed the agreed subject of the talks by completely 
excludin the powerful branch of the armed forces represented by air forces. 
This was no accident, for it is precisely within the framework of air forces 





that it is proposed to deploy in West Europe most of the latest American 
medium-range nuclear missile weapons. The Western countries are also 
essentially seeking to remove from the agenda in Vienna the question of the 
reduction of armaments and combat hardware--the main component in the might of 
contemporary armed forces. 


One of the most complex questions is that of the nature of the commitments by 
the Western direct participants in the talks regarding the reduction and 
limitation of their troops during the second stage. This is because the 
seven Western participants (the United States, the FRG, Britain, Belgiun, 
Canada, the Netherlands and Luxembourg) are still refusing to assume within 


the context of the first-stage instead, they are proposing to confine 
themselves to enshrining only a general provision whereby the NATO countries 
with large formations in the agreed region would assume a considerable portion 
of the total number of troops being reduced by the West, which, of course, is 


not a satisfactory solution. 


The West's negative stance at the Vienna talks should be viewed in close 
connection with the general line of the NATO countries, and primarily the 
United States, toward carrying out massive war preparations and involving the 
West Europe bloc members in an extremely dangerous new round of the nuclear 
and conventional arms race. It is precisely this course that is still 

making it impossible to agree the final document at the Madrid meeting and is 
bringing to a standstill the Geneva talks between the USSR and the United 
States on Limiting nuclear arms in Europe. For the same reason the Western 
stde is ducking out of American troop reductions during the first stage, is 
refusing to assume precise treaty commitments to "freeze" its troop strengths 
on a collective basis between the two stages of the reductions and is also 
rejecting other positive steps, including a simple step like, for instance, 
not increasing strengths of che two military-political alliances in Central 
Europe for the duration of the Vienna talks. 


The present moment in the world political situation is extremely serious. 

The curve of the arms race is becoming so steep that it may have the most 
pernicious consequences for the European states-~and not only for them. The 
Vienna talks can and must make a contribution to curbing the arms race on our 
continent and lessening the military confrontation between the Warsaw Pact 
states and NATO. The first essential for this is that the Western participants 
at last display a responsible approach and during the current 27th round of 

the talks provide a constructive and businesslike response to the draft 
first-stage agreement submitted by the socialist states. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda", "Mirovaya ekonomika i 
mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya", 1982 
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ECCNOMIC PROBLEMS FACING GHANA SURVEYED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMLKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENITYA in Russian No 7, 
Jul 82 pp 91-94 


[Article by V. Abramov, N. Malysheva: "Ghana on the Threshold of Social 
Changes" ] 


[Excerpts] "Can Ghana Rise From the Ashes?"=--the British journal AFRICAN 
BUSINESS carried a lengthy article under this heading in July 1981. It 
observed that the country's economy was on the verge of complete collapse and 
that the population's living standard was declining precipitously. 'The 
government sees a way out of the difficulties which have arisen in the 
continuation of a tight financial policy inside the country and the receipt 
of large-scale foreign investments....The problem for the government is 
creating the conditions in which private capital investment could prosper. 

A start has been made by ensuring political stability in the country and 
accustoming the Ghanaian public to the economic difficulties and constant 
intlation,"” the author of the article wrote. He noted with satisfaction 

that "the government has adopted an orientation somewhat right of center and 
is prepared to encourage private capital,'' but expressed the fear that 
‘another government could return Ghana to the path of catastrophe." By 
catastrophe, as is clear from what he has to say, the author understood an 
abandonment of the policy of the utmost encouragement of the activity of 
private capital, both foreign and local. 


[he people's masses evaluated the situation in the country differently. They 
supported the group of patriotic army officers who in the morning of 31 
December 1981 carried out a military coup and created precisely "another 
zovernment''--the Provisional National Defense Council (PNDC)--which declared 
as its main goal Ghana's economic and political revival and a struggle 
against corruption and abuse. 


This was the country's fifth military coup since February 1966 and the 

second coup led by air force captain Jerry Rawlings. Each time the military 
has taken power it has given as the reason for its actions a desire to 

rectify the mistakes of the previous government, put an end to the inefficiency 
of the machinery of state, eradicate bribe-taking and the abuse of power and 
raise the living standard of the people's masses. But at best there have 

been only short-term positive changes, and then an orgy of nepotism, 
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embezzlement and corruption would gather pace anew. It was therefore not 
fortuitous that the capital's newspaper PEOPLE'S EVENING NEWS wrote 2 weeks 
after the latest coup: "We would like to caution the members of the PNDC 
that they must beware opportunists who will make themselves out to be 
revolutionaries or progressive figures in order to occupy the top positions 
and then, availing themselves of the opportunity, will impede implementation 
of the 31 December revolution," 


Shortly before the coup in December 1981 the Ghanaian press made exposures in 
connection with the disappearance of 5,000 sacks of grain in the port of 
raxoradt, As #t transpired, the food had been stolen by highly placed 
otticials. According to unofficial estimates, more than 75 percent of the 
drugs imported into the country for the public hospitals went directly from 
the port to the black market. Bribe-taking by various officials, including 
the police, had assumed huge proportions. 


But the greatest damage was done to the national economy by large-scale 
corruption. That which was closely connected with the granting of 
government contracts, fees received for the issue of import licenses and 
foreign passports and also government members' use of their office for the 
purpose of personal enrichment. In the final months of 1981 the People's 
National Party was rocked by several scandals connected with the financial 
abuses ot high functionaries, who had expropriated sums running into the 
millions. 


Avainst the background of these abuses the picture of economic chaos reigning 
in the country appeared even gloomier. The main problems were the more than 
\00-percent inflation rate, a sharp decline in exports and the practically 
worthless national monetary unit--the cedi. In 1981 alone the cost 

of municipal services increased almost 300 percent. There were catastrophic 
rises in tood prices and transport charges. A minimum daily wage of 12 

edis was established in August 1981. For this amount it was possible to buy 
mly 500 grams of bread. 


. direct consequence of the rise in the cost of living was an increase in 

crime and smuggling. Illegal exports of cocoa, which is considered one of 

the best in the world, assumed particularly big proportions. Approximately 
io-sixth of the cocoa crop fell into the hands of smugglers. 


At the same time the production of cocoa beans, like other agricultural crops, 
had declined precipitously. Many agricultural cooperatives had been 
dissolved. Only 2 percent of land fit for cultivation was worked by the 
peasants, who received miserly compensation for their difficult work. 


fhere was a shortage of mineral fertilizer, although a large quantity thereof 
had been imported, but it had piled up at the ports owing to the lack of 
transport. 


The state of affairs in industry had become considerably more complicated. 


According to economists' data, only 15-20 percent of production capacity was 
being used as a whole. This was largely explained by the shortage of foreign 
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Currency lor btaining new equipment to replace that which had become 
unserviceable, ven the ror he wea were operat ings preatly below capacity. 

As a whole, as the local press observed, all sectors of the economy in the 
country were na Fate of} Pagnation,. fet there was a sharp increase in the 
activeness ot tue Western fit 

the explosion of the Ghanaian public's discontent brought about the 


parliament's enactment in July L981 of a law essentially lifting all 
restrictions on foreign companies’ participation in the development of the 


t 
country's mineral resources, includi il and natural gas. It 
representat ives observed that the active enlistment ol foreign capital, AS sy, 
equally, other similar measures by the authorities, would lead to Ghana's 
increased neocolonial dependence and the infringement of national sovereignty 
ind not to an improvement in the country's economic situation. 


Indeed, the social problems continued to deepen. Unemployment assumed huge 
proportions. The sanitary conditions in the cities and villages, the 

newspaper BELIEVER testified, had assumed such a ‘rightening nature that they 
could at any moment have caused an outbreak of epidemics. The transport system 
became inoperative, and it became impossible to travel by road owing to the 


roads’ poor condition. 


So for 16 years Ghana's sociopolitical development had swung regularly, like 
a pendulum, now toward a military regime, now toward civilian rule. 
Covernments alternated, persons and slogans changed, but one thing remained 
unchanged=--the socioeconomic system as a whole, the basis o! which was 
Ghana's capitalist development. Compared with this it is not that important 
who precisely controlled the country's affairs--the officers or civilian 
politicians. The bourgeoisie preferred the second option, but the civilian 
government obedient to it proved as impotent as it was venal. The corruption 
and abuses engendered in people the thouzht that the military would be better 
ind that there would at least be order under it. But the authoritarian 
approach of the military, which, in addition, was incapable of resisting the 
demoralizing influence of corrupt elements, evoked in the public a desire 

for the restoration of civilian power. And since January 1982 at the helm of 
government have been people who have declared their resolve to break this 
vicious circle and bring what has been started to a conclusion. The fact that 
the slogans put torward by the young officers are being suffused with more 
definite social content catches the attention. They now categorize their 
itions no longer as a "coup" but as a "revolution" designed to solve the 
"question of those who have more than necessary and those who have nothing". 


This testifies to their acquisition in the past years of some political 


Cxpet nee. fo judge by everything, they are reaching the conclusion that it 
i eoessary to tight not only and not so much corruption as the conditions 
( 1 T)$? it . 
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in its actions the PNDC enjoys the support of the mass radical! organizations 
ind also people's committees which have been created locally. Relying on the 
support of the broad people's masses, the authorities initiated a campaign 

rr the shipment from the "interior" of cocoa beans for sale abroad, which for 





the Lirst time has provided the country with a certain amount of the foreign 
currency necessary for the solution of urgent economic problems. Measures 
have been adopted with the participation of the population to seal off the 
boarders to put an end to smuggling. Thanks to these measures, large stocks 
of commodities hoarded by speculators have been uncovered, which has made it 
possible to lower prices on basic necessities and improve supplies to the 
population. Transport fares and rent in the private sector have also been 
reduced, An end is being put to the disorganization in industry and 
transport, and large plots of virgin land are being introduced in the 
agricultural rotation. 


An essential feature of PNDC policy is the emerging trend toward a 
reexamination of the principles of relations with Western monopolies. 

1, Rawlings has declared that it is essential to change the predatory 
agreements with the transnational corporations, which must construct their 
activity on an honest basis. 


All these measures are giving rise to the resistence of internal and foreign 
reaction, whose forces are very considerable. In the country itself these 

are the social strata who have been deprived of their privileges under the 

new regime: certain circles of the top otficer body, the haute bourgeoisie 
and certain high officials of the machinery of state. They still retain a 
considerable share of the levers of real power and they also have considerable 
experience of political intrigue and are not averse to taking advantage of 
religious and ethnic differences. 


[he news of the ouster of the Limann regime was received with unconcealed 
irritation in the Western capitals, primarily Washington. THE NEW YORK TIMES 
wrote that the accession to power of the military headed by J. Rawlings is 
viewed by the U.S. Administration as a "blow to the interests of the United 
States and other Western countries." Dissatisfaction with the changes taking 
place ia Ghana was also expressed by the Britain bourgeois press, declaring 
that the accession to power of the military in this country is "undesirable". 
And shortly afterward local papers reported on the training of detachments 

of mercenaries for acts of aggression against Ghana. It was emphasized, 
furthermore, that such a threat should be taken seriously considering the 

Kk. Reagan administration's policy in respect of the developing countries. 


linder these conditions the military is encountering the need to create 
organizations capable of mobilizing the people's masses for the defense of 
the progressive regime. The committees for the defense of the revolution 
which are being formed throughout the country correspond to these 
requirements to a certain extent. Their main political goal is "enlistment 
of the people in the process of running the country and creating a new type 
of democracy". They have been opened for wage workers, small-scale farmers 
and fishermen. Businessmen, landowners and tribal leaders are not allowed 
to join the committees for defense of the revolution. The committees' functions 
include the fight against corruption, embezzlement of state property and 
abuse of office. The defense committees have been accorded the right of 
supervision of the activity of public orgarizations and administrative 


bodies. 
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Ihe personal popularity of the persons on the PNDC is contributing to a 

considerable extent to the strengthening of its positions, All the events 
since 4 June 1979 have shown that these people are guided in their actions 
not by personal ambitious or mercenary motives but by the interests of the 


people and the whole country. 


[he accession to power in Ghana of the PNDC is engendering the former 

political activeness of the people's masses. They are not only supporting 

the actions of the PNDC but participating actively in the implementation of 

progressive measures. The unity of the country's leadership and the working 

people is reason to hope that Ghana is entering a period of social changes. 

COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda", 'Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya"’, 1982 
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MONETARY, FINANCIAL DISAGREEMENTS BETWEEN U.S., EUROPE 


Moscow MEROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 7, 
Jul 82, pp 134-137 


[Article by N. Makasheva, S. Pyatenko, "The United States-West Europe: 
Currency-Finance Conflicts: Causes and Consequences" ] 


[Text] In connection with the exacerbation of currency- 
finance conflicts in the capitalist world our readers are 
interested in the changes taking place on the international 
bullion markets and also the influence of the unusually 
high interest rates in the United States on the West 
European and American economies. 


These questions were put to us by V. Fedorova from Yalta 
and V. Dolotov from Murmansk Oblast and others. 


In recent years there has been a marked increase in the economic conflicts 
between the United States and the West European countries. They became 
particularly acute in the sphere of currency-finance relations in 1981 and 
at the start of 1982. 


The rise in interest rates in the United States and in the dollar's exchange 
rate and the deterioration in the economic situation of the European 
countries--all these interconnected problems have again been at the center of 
attention. They have been discussed at numerous top-level international 
meetings: meetings of West European heads of state, meetings of finance 
ministers and leaders of the central banks of the biggest capitalist countries 
ind IMF and IBRD sessions. The currency-finance disagreements were the most 
important issue discussed at the Ottawa meeting of leaders of the "seven" in 
the summer of 1981. 


What was the immediate cause of these events and what are their consequences 
for the economies of the United States and the West European countries? The 
impetus for the increase in currency-finance conflicts was the deterioration 
in the economic situation in the United States, which brought about a change 
in the course of the country's economic policy. For many years the No l 
problem for the American economy has been inflation, which despite numerous 
promises of presidents to save the country from this sickness, has become 
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increasingly bad. In 1981 the R. Reagan administration and the Federal] 
Reserve declared their resolve to put an end to inflation. Guided by the 
prescriptions of monetarism, the Federal Reserve began to pursue a tighter 
policy than hitherto of curbing the growth of the money supply and credit 
restrictions. And, moreover, on this occasion they resolved to stick to 
the course they had opted for irrespective of what phase of the cycle the 
economy is in. The U.S. Administration's position may be characterized by 
the following statement by B. Sprinkel, undersecretary of the treasury and 
an active representative of the "monetarist wing": ''The chief cause ot the 
high interest rates is inflation and inflationary expectations engendered 
by many years of an excessive increase in the money supply. High interest 
rates are a symptom of inflation and the rapid growth of the money supply 
and not the cause. The sole possibility of lowering interest rates for 
good is to curb inflation and break the closed circle of inflationary 
expectations. This can only be achieved by restraining the rate of growth 
of the money supply." As may be understood from this statement, the strategy 
of the U.S. Administration is aimed primarily at a solution of its own 
domestic economic problems. However, the United States' position in the 
capitalist economy is such that any more or less significant changes inside 
this country inevitably also affect its partners. 


fhe tight restrictions on the growth of the money supply and credit which 
followed in 1981 exerted a big influence on the credit market: the demand 
for loan capital considerably exceeded supply. The cost of credit rose, 

and interest rates in the United States increased sharply. In the European 
countries (with the exception of Great Britain) economic policy did not have 
such a clearly expressed anti-inflationary thrust and did not follow so 
strictly in the channel of monetarist recommendations. Fears for the level 
of business activity prevented these countries’ governments from putting 
serious barriers in the way of growth of the money supply. As a result 
interest rates in the West European countries proved considerably lower than 
American rates. Thus whereas at the end of June 1980 the gap in the level 
of short-term interest rates in the United States and, for example, in the 
FRG constituted approximately 3 percent (11.5 and 8.5 percent respectively), 
in August 1981 it had reached almost 8 percent (20.5 percent in the United 
States and 12-13 percent in the FRG). 
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Such big differences in interest rates led to a mass flow of loan capital 
from Europe to the United States and, naturally, to an appreciable rise in 
the dollar's exchange rate: from 0.75 SDR units in July 1980 to 0.88 in 
August 1981. This entailed serious consequences for the economies of the 
West European countries. The central banks' endeavor to halt the flow of 
capital and put an end to the decline in the national currencies’ rates of 
exchange by increasing their interest rates contributed to the development 
of crisis trends under what were already sluggish business conditions. 
Further, the increase in the dollar's exchange rate led to an appreciable 
(approximately 20 percent) increase in the costs in the main European raw 
material and oil import items inasmuch as the prices of these commodities 
are fixed in dollars. The losses from such a sharp increase in the cost 
of raw material for the West European countries were so serious that 
political figures have termed the present increase in the dollar's exchange 
rate the third "oil shock". 


[he processes occurring in the currency-finance sphere have also had 

negative consequences for the U.S. economy. The point being that the increase 
in the dollar's exchange rate is leading to the increased cost of American 
export commodities. There is a corresponding deterioration in their 
competitiveness on world markets. This, in turn, means a weakening of the 
United States' foreign trade positions and facilitates the access to 

American markets of foreign goods. Furthermore, the flow of capital into 

the country is complicating the implementation of measures to limit the 

growth of the money supply, that is, undermining the foundation on which the 
United States’ entire present anti-inflation policy is built. 


By the end of 1981 the decline in the level of business activity and a certain 
reduction in the inflation rate had led to a decline in interest rates in 

the United States (15-16 percent in the United States, 10-11 percent in the 
FRG); there was also a corresponding decline.in the dollar's exchange rate--to 
0.84 SDR units. The strain in the currency-finance sphere of the capitalist 
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countries eased somewhat. But this alleviation was very short-lived. A new 
upturn in interest rates had occurred in the United States by the start of 
1982, demonstrating as clearly as could be the contradictoriness of the 
economic program of the Republican Administration and its incapacity for 
fulfilling the promises made by R. Reagan at the start of his presidency. 
The new rise in interest rates was connected with the fact that, first, 
despite the slump in economic activity, tight restrictions on the growth of 
the money supply were being implemented and, second, the loan capital 

market had begun to experience increasing pressure on the part of the 
administration, which was forced to turn to it to cover the growing budget 
deficit, which in 3 months (October-December 1981) amounted to almost $20 
billion, whereas in the same period of the previous fiscal year it had 
constituted only $2.5 billion. Expectation of a further growth of the budget 
deficit put even greater strain on the loan capital markets, which brought 
about increased demand in the credit market at the start of 1982 unconnected 
with the actual requirements of the economy, which is in a state of crisis. 


The increased interest rates in the United States again "pulled" with them 
the rates in the West European countries. The barely emerging resuscitation 
of economic activity in Europe found itself in jeopardy. The increased gap 

in the interest rate levels again led to a rise in the dollar's exchange rate. 
Despite the fact that the West European central banks supported their 
currencies and engaged in mass interventionist transactions, the dollar's 
exchange rate nevertheless rose somewhat--to 0.86 SDR units. 


The negative influence of the increased interest rates also began to be 
reflected in the American economy. It was precisely the high level of loan 
interest which became the main problem of economic life. "In the eyes of 
businessmen the problem of interest rates has appeared even more 
intimidating than inflation, and the unpredictability of the future cost of 
credit has practically paralyzed the decision-making process not only in the 
small but also in the large companies," TIME magazine observed in October 
1981. 


The present rise in the dollar's exchange rate and interest rates in the 
United States is to a considerable extent the result of the domestic economic 
strategy of the U.S. Administration. However, the contradictions of the 
modern world capitalist economy are so profound that the United States’ 
attempt to solve the problem by a reduction in the rate of inflation at the 
national level has caused an eruption of disagreements with the West European 
allies and ultimately led to upheavals in the entire currency-finance system 
of the capitalist world. 


fhe change in the economic situation in the United States and the rise in 
interest rates and the dollar's exchange rate have had an appreciable impact 
on the international bullion markets: in 1981 and at the start of 1982 there 
was a considerable decline in the price of the noble metal. The influence 

of the credit-finance sphere on the dynamics of demand for gold was exerted 
in several areas. First, some of the sums of capital which could potentially 
have been invested in gold were shifted to the U.S. credit market, where the 
high interest rates guaranteed a high return. Second, there was an increase 
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in the dollar's exchange rate, which is to a certain extent an inverse value 

to the price of gold. Third, the drop in the rate of inflation and the 
increase in the dollar's rate of exchange strengthened confidence somewhat in 
domestic monetary circulation as a whole and lowered inflationary expectations, 
which are an important factor of the shaping of demand for gold. 


Gold Price (S$ per ounce) 
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Great significance in the fall in the price of gold is attached to causes of a 
more general nature. For many years inflation in excess of 10 percent has been 
an inalienable feature of the capitalist economy, and spare sums of capital 
have been saved from depreciation by a flight into physical assets, including 
gold, which has kept its price high. A different situation had begun to take 
shape by the start of the 1980's: the relatively intensive increase in the 
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cost of credit, which was common to all the capitalist countries, had ied t 
the level of interest rates overtaking the inflation rate indicators. 
Investors were faced with a choice between gold and credit market instruments. 
In 1981 and at the start of 1982 the problem had been definitively settled 

in tavor of the credit market: there was a flow of capital out of the gold 
market and a decline in its price, and even in periods of declining interest 
rates, moreover. 


fThis was connected, first, with the fact that the level of interest was still 
high and, second, with the fact that the decline in interest rates was not 
viewed as being any serious slackening of their overall tendency to increase. 
Indirect corroboration of the connection between the level of interest rates 
and the price of gold is the synchronous change in these indicators in recent 
years. 


The future appears very gloomy to business circles. The U.S. budget for the 
1982 tiscal year provides for a deticit of $90-100 billion compared with $58 
billion in the previous fiscal year. And this means that a new burden of 
tederal debt will be imposed in the financial sphere. Consequently, pressure 
on interest rates will continue, increases therein in the United States will 
inevitably increase the strain on the currency-finance markets and the 
economic conflicts among the capitalist countries will remain acute. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda", "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya", 1982 
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BOOK REVLEW LAUDS KREISKY, AUSTRIAN NEUTRALITY POLICY 


Moscow MLROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 7, 
Jul 82 pp 138-142 


(0. Velichko review of book of speeches* of Austrian chancellor: "Advantages 
of a Realistic Policy" ] 


[Text] In connection with the 70th birthday of Bruno Kreisky, federal 
chancellor of the Austrian republic and chairman of the Austrian Socialist 
Party, a two-volume publication has been published containing speeches which 
he has made as republic deputy foreign minister and minister (up to 1970) and 
subsequently as chancellor. 


The head of the Austrian Government is well known as a champion of all-European 
cooperation and an active supporter of the detente process. While at the 
same time a prominent figure (currently vice chairman) of the Socialist 
International, he does not conceal his distaste for communist ideology. 
Certain statements in the publication in question reflecting certain 
ideological-theoretical disagreements of long standing between the communist 
and social democratic movements in particular also testify to this. However, 
in campaigning for peace and good-neighborly relations between peoples and 
against the danger of the unleashing of a new war and remaining here a 
convinced supporter of "Western democracy" Bruno Kreisky, as distinct from 
many Western figures, by no means reduces the peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems to ideological conciliation. At the 23d 
Austrian Socialist Party Congress its chairman declared that coexistence, by 
which he understood the currently practically possible form of peaceful 
relations between states, "by no means extends to the ideological sphere" 
(Il, p 567). 


In an analysis of the concrete political situation in the world and Europe the 
federal chancellor proceeds from propositions objectively contributing to the 
development of constructive all-European cooperation, the cause of peace and 
detente. The well-known West German journalist Rolf Riegler once termed the 
federal chancellor the "doyen of European realists".* 


-—— -_ ——— 





* "Kreisky," speeches, Vols I, II, Verlag der oesterreichischen 
Staatsdruekerei, Vienna, 1981. 


kk "Die Aera Kreiskys. Stimmen zu einem Phaenomen," Vienna, 1975, p 116. 
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[t is recognized that realism constitutes the strongest aspect of Kreisky 
the politician. The Austrian Socialist Party is obliged to him to a 
considerable extent for its present "image" and unbroken sojourn in office 
for 12 years now. He invariably shows himself to be a decisive politician 
who is capable, in spite of difficulties, of pursuing his own policy. His 
political realism is displayed particularly in acute situations like, for 
example, that created by the American sanctions against Poland and the 
attempts to extend the ban to the West European countries' agreements with 
the USSR. In this situation Kreisky declared with pertect clarity (on 3 
March of this year): "We reject the boycott." "We cannot simply look to 
see what signals America is giving, we must pursue our own policy.''* The 
same month the opposition People's Party accused him of "anti-Americanism" 
for the fact that Qadhafi, leader of the revolutionary Libyan Government, was 
well received in Vienna. His response was sharp: surely it is clear that 
Austrian neutrality would be wrongly interpreted if only those invitations 
which did not cause displeasure in other capitals were considered possible! 
The Austrian chancellor was one of the first to respond to L.I. Brezhnev's 
speech at the trade union congress. He declared that he welcomed the new 
proposals of the head of the Soviet Government since they facilitate further 
negotiations, ** 


A representative of the generation of Europeans whose ideological formation 
occurred in the 1930's, Kreisky opted for the path of an antifascist and 
functionary of the Workers (Social Democratic) Party. The two-volume work 
opens with his speech for the defense at the trial of social democrats in a 
Viennese court in March 1936. The student of the Legal Faculty of Vienna 
University exposed the antinational dictatorship of Austrian fascism and 
defended the workers' right to their own organizations (in the Austria of 
that time this led to the speaker's imprisonment). With Austria's 
incorporation in Hitler's Reich in 1938 he, like many social democrats, was 
forced to emigrate. The years of Swedish emigration were a school of 
political training. His biographers claim that a tremendous influence was 
exerted on him by the "Swedish model" of a neutral foreign policy. It is 
also true, however, that the political school of the Austrian republic had 
its own tradition of neutralist thinking (Renner, Lammasch and others). By 
the time Kreisky had become deputy foreign minister and had participated in 
the preparation of the State Treaty he was already a convinced supporter 

of Austria's permanent neutrality. 


|. The Austrian State-Treaty--Example of the Great Powers' Fruitful Peaceful 
Cooperation 


The 1955 State Treaty is the point of departure of modern Austria's 
international status. Its permanent neutrality, legislatively enshrined in the 


* ARBEITER-ZEITUNG 3 March 1982. 


** See ARBEITER-ZEITUNG 18 March 1982. 
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country's constitution, has become a factor of European politics of recent 
ears. The theme of the treaty can often be heard in the speeches of Kreisky, 
who emphasizes that this was the first document of detente and the first step 
toward new relations between East and West. He highlights two groups of 
issues in connection with the treaty: "domestic" and "foreign". 


Without naming names, Kreisky vigorously objects to the treaty's opponents, 
saying that for Austria itself this was a document of tremendous importance 
whose salutory influence on the country's destiny can only be doubted by 


people who are not fully informed. 'We signed in 1955 a State Treaty 
appreciably different from the peace treaty once signed in St Germain, which 
was perceived as diktat," he said in 1960, addressing diplomats in Vienna. 
‘In contrast with the St Germain Peace Treaty, we impatiently awaited the 
State Treaty for many years and ourselves participated in its preparation" 
(I, p 133). 


Kreisky makes repeated mention of the treaty's all-European significance, 
emphasizing that this was the first agreement of the great powers, which at 
that time were in a state of cold war, the first evidence of the possibility 
of the solution of questions in dispute by negotiation and an irdication of 
the advantages of such solutions. "The significance of the Austrian Treaty 
has gone far beyond the confines outlining the fate of our people," the 
chancellor said in Helsinki at the Conference on Security and Cooperation, 
"it has served as an obvious sign that the great powers can again gather at 
the negotiating table and achieve substantial and lasting results" (II, p 491). 
lhis reminder that the possibility of constructive dialogue exists in any 
tense situation and could lead to good results is very important and topical. 
foday, when centers of tension have been created all at once in several 

parts of the world, Kreisky draws the public's attention to the fact that 
although the treaty was prepared back in the cold war period, it still led 

to an excellent result. In other words, there is nothing that is impossible 
tor politicians who seek a solution at the negotiating table. Addressing a 
Vienna conference of the Austrian Socialist Party in the summer of 1981, a 
month after the celebrations for the 25th anniversary of the conclusion of 
the State Treaty, the head of the Austrian Government said: "I recall...how 
cold war policy had led the great powers to a position of stalemate. A 
situation had taken shape when everyone insisted on having his own way and 
when there was not the slightest movement here in world politics. I did not 
then venture to claim that it would be possible to achieve any results for 
Austria. But we know precisely today that this position of stalemate 
signified the end of the cold war between the great powers and that the policy 
of detente had its first success: the conclusion of the Austrian State 
Treaty’ (II p 887). 


Back in April 1955 Kreisky formulated the treaty's significance in terms which 
may be repeated today also: "Solution of the Austrian question, which 
eliminates a field of tension in Central Europe, could possibly initiate new 
negotiations on other, as yet open questions. At some stage future 

historians might possibly call our liberation the turning point of the cold war. 
This solution, which has only just appeared, is possibly a demonstration of the 
fact that the world is slowly moving toward a new equilibrium which will afford 
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real prerequisites for peaceful coexistence" (I, p 14). 
2. Austria's Course--Policy of Active Neutrality 


Austria entered European politics of the mid-1950's as a neutral state and has 
scored considerable successes in a short time. The conclusion ot the State 
Treaty stimulated those forces in the country which welcomed the idea of 
neutrality and were ready to work in that direction. Kreisky, who was then 
foreign minister, belonged among the emphatic supporters of this course and 
employed all his influence to show that neutrality most corresponded to 
Austria's interests and was, moreover, the best form of active foreign policy 
for it. He is responsible for a cogent substantiation of the historic 
necessity for Austrian neutrality, a detailed description of its 
singularities and a serious elaboration of the question of the place of 
neutral states generally in modern international relations. 


Austrian neutrality was established in a struggle against various political 
prejudices, from the nostalgically imperial or great-German through the 
avowedly anti-Soviet. "Ll believe," Kreisky declared at the 15th Austrian 
Socialist Party Congress in June 1961, "that neutrality is under no 
circumstances a sacrifice because neutrality is the foreign policy which most 
corresponds to our geographical position and historical tradition" (I, p 227). 
Twelve years later, in 1973, he again spoke of the organic nature of neutrality 
for Austria: "So, the policy of neutrality is a truly Austrian policy to 
which we came independently and which is being universally recognized to an 
ever increasing extent. It has long had the approval of the vast majority of 
Austrians; the reasons for this may be debatable, but today, for Austrians 

at least, it is something that goes without saying" (II, p 300). 


The supporters of Austrian neutrality had to struggle against a variety of 
prejudices not only inside the country but also abroad. In 1956 then U.S. 
Secretary of States Dulles described neutrality as a concept "which is not 
only increasingly falling into disuse but, with the exception of extraordinary 
circumstances, should be regarded as amoral." Recalling this in his speech 

in Budapest (March, 1973) and noting the neutral states" big role under the 
conditions of peaceful coexistence, Kreisky emphasized: "The policy of active 
neutrality is spoken of readily today, and Austria declares its allegiance to 
this course" (LI, p 288). Like Switzerland, Austria has a constitutional 
clause on permanent neutrality, but does not isolate itself from active 
international life and participates in the work of the United Nations. 

Kreisky understands "true neutrality" as nonparticipation in any blocs, 
considering it necessary to settle issues of world politics within the 
tramework of the United Nations and seeing this as a prerequisite for 
strenvthening the latter and the cause of the preservation of peace (I, pp 547, 
612 and others). 


+. Coexistence--the Alternative to Nonexistence 


Kreisky considers the idea of states' peaceful coexistence a fruitful basis for 

the development of relations in the postwar world. Speaking in the Polish 

Institute of International Relations back in 1960, he declared: 'For me 
existence is the alternative to nonexistence....In our era of the 
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leoveloping process otf ideological polarization it is the maximum that is 
ichievable tor the preservation of peace" (1, p 422). Sharing the idea of 
peaceful coexistence which does not exclude the conflicts of different 
foeconomic systems, Kreisky calls for honest competition, by way of 
which, he believes, the West will by no means forfeit its opportunities. One 
of the first postwar European politicians to not only accept the idea of 
coexistence but also to propose its constructive development, he believes 
that political coexistence should naturally be supplemented and developed in 
“economic coexistence" and economic cooperation. 


[it is important to note that, in contrast with the ideologists of "Atlantic" 
exclusiveness, Kreisky invests in the concept of European cooperation, 

which has been developed actively since the start of the 1960's, an 
"all-European" meaning. In a speech in Helsinki in December 1961 devoted to 
"East-West" relations he put forward the slogan "Competition Instead of 
Mistrust"” (1, p 309). He consistently defends the idea of the idea of the neece 
tor and usefulness of peaceful coexistence, in whose consolidation he sees 

the possibility of the increased trust of the partners in each other and a 
guarantee of peace. In May 1968 one of his Vienna speeches was devoted to the 
question revealed in the heading "From Coexistence to Cooperation" (I, p 762). 
The basic idea of this and many subsequent speeches is that trust engenders 
boundless opportunities for interstate cooperation. 


A government statement of Kreisky the chancellor in 1971 summed up the results 
and outlined the basic tasks of the foreign policy of a neutral Austria 
proceeding in the channel of peaceful coexistence: "The Austrian Government 
will endeavor to continue cooperation with all states, irrespective of their 
sociopolitical system, and develop friendly relations with all peoples" 

(Il, p 170). Kreisky has remained true to this realistic course, which was 
formulated back at the end of the 1950's, to this day. He was the first to 


welcome Bonn's "new Ostpolitik" and participated actively in the preparations 
for the Helsinki Conference. For him "peaceful coexistence" and "detente 
policy" quite soon became synonymous. "I would like to reiterate," the 
chancellor declared on 5 May 1976 in the Council of Europe, "the 


indisputable assertion that ‘there is no alternative to the policy of 
letente'" (II, p 584). 


Kreisky speaks of the good fortune of living in a peaceful Europe and of the 
necd tor a solicitous attitude toward detente with the sincere feeling of a 
person who experienced the horrors of fascism and WWII. "This is an 
exceptionally historic era for Europe. There are no military clashes 
inywhere on the continent. Hitherto such occasions have been rare in the 
history of the continent. We have the good fortune to be living in a 
peaceful part of the world currently and we must take advantage of this 
opportunity not only to strengthen the trend toward detente but also to 
implement measures consolidating this situation" (II, pp 290-291). Kreisky 
frequently speaks of the ways to develop detente, primarily in the sphere 
of an expansion of economic relations. He puts forward the idea of an 
all-European plan of economic cooperation (II, p 652). He concretized this 
idea in his speech at the 1975 Helsinki Conference in a proposal for the 
development of "an all-European energy concept" (II, p 492). 
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realistic politician, Kreisky understands that deten cannot be developed 


| tLitnearly and that thi OVETIENL PLESUPPOse i renunciation of prejudice: 
md customary cliche ind the surmountinyg of old ideas. ‘ome of his remarks 
iddressed t the U.S. Administration, whose position is increasingly at 

nae e with the interests of West urope (and particularly recently), are of 
interest in this connection: “lt believe that there cannot be a realistic 
detent policy which is pursued in isolation from the policy of the United 
otates. in turn, there cannot be an American policy which ignores the new 
phenomena in Europe" (II, p 248). 


Recognizing the salutory nature of detente in the achievement of a peaceful 


ettlement of European problems, Kreist insists on the extension of this 
principle everywhere, including the Near Hast. He has spoken many times 

ibhout the fact that this region's yveoyraphical proximity to Europe and its 
econom Le ivniticance for the West as a uurce of ofl compel Europeans to 

view Near East problems almost as their own. One of a few Western politicians, 
the Austrian statesman advocates not the climination of the Near East crisis 

" ; " 


it all costs) but on the basis of a just solution of the Palestinian 
problem--recognition of the PLO as the legitimate representative of the 
entire people, this organization's admittance to the United Nations and the 
liberation of the Arab territories captured by Israel in 1968. "Tf we wish 
for peace to be established between Isreal and the Arab peoples, it is 
necessary to solve the Palestinian problem," he said on 7 May 1980 in 
Duesseldorf. "Otherwise, nothiny will re sults no separate peace can be 
lasting. A solution should proceed from the principle of recognition of human 
rights, in accordance with which every people has the right to self- 
determination" (II, p 873). 


The realism of Kreisky the politician ts also displayed in connection with 
the Aftyvhanistan events. Rejecting the American propaganda version of "the 
Soviet Union's endeavor to reach the Persian Gulf," he regards the 

ommitment of limited contingents of Soviet troops to this country as a 

local act and calls on the West to believe that the USSR will withdraw them 
immediately the possibility of a political settlement is created (Il, p 879). 
\t the Vienna contcrence of the Austrian Socialist Party in June 1980 the 
ederal chancellor had quite sharp words to say to those who are kindling 
the flict: All the schemes of the Kremlinology astrologers, according 

it transpires that all this is the start of the conquest of the gulf, 


ire absolutely wrong” (If, p 889). 
reisl believes that the successes of political detente in Europe are a 
rerequisite for the creation ot w international relations globally; their 
principles, he believes, could be primarily the nonuse of force and 
utual | rofitable economic cooperation. Whereas implementation of the 
first principle should contribute to arms limitation and disarmament, he 

-id the most important thing in implementation of the second the 
leve lo] industrial powers’ assistance to the third world. 
ln addressing various audiences Kreisky sets out a concept ot relations with 
leveloping countries which has been worked out in detail and substantiates 


ed to connect this cooperation with the interests of the preservation 
peace in this world and the industrial countries’ need for additional 
kets. While by no means concealing his intention of gaining the new 
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ccuntries' sympathy for social democracy here, he objects, however, to the 
endeavors of certain Western states to make their assistance dependent on the 
political ortfentation of the leaders of this developing country or the 
other. 


4. Austria-USSR: Mutual Understanding on the Most Complex Issues 


fhe tederal chancellor allots much space in his speeches to Soviet-American 
relations and emphasizes the friendly policy of the USSR, recognizing that 

it has contributed to the strengthening of Austria's international positions. 
Delivering a speech on the 30th anniversary of the country's liberation from 
tascism, he declared: "Today, 27 April, it should be said clearly and 
frankly that ensuring the start of the activity of the provisional government 
was to the credit of the Soviet occupation authorities in Vienna, Lower 
Austria and Burgenland; they were the first to recognize its authority and the 
right to speak and act on behalf of the Austrian people" (II, p 465). 


there are people in the West who still doubt the Soviet Union's good-neighborly 
attitude toward Austria and the possibility of a great power's equal relations 
with a small country. In May 1976 the head of the Austrian Government was 
forced to declare in the Council of Europe: "I would like to explain just 

is candidly here that in the 21 years since the conclusion of the State 
Treaty--and this is a long time, almost quarter of a century--there has not 
been on the part of the Soviet Union the least attempt to put pressure on 

the Austrian Government, and Austrian neutrality has not been jeopardized 
once" (II, p 585). 


(lhe two-volume publication publishes two of Kreisky's speeches which he made 
during visits to the USSR--on 31 May 1974 in the Academy of Sciences and on 
? February 1978 at a luncheon given by the chairman of the Council of 
Ministers. In addition to a historical comparison of the international 
position of the First and Second Austrian republics and the comprehensive 
proposition concerning the exceptional significance of the State Treaty for 
the fate of detente, which are almost de rigeur for his speeches, he put 
forward a number of proposals aimed at the intensification and expansion of 
mutually profitable Soviet-Austrian cooperation, whose prospects were 
evaluated optimistically by the federal chancellor: "The years which have 


clapsed since the signing of the State Treaty have shown that the 
representatives of both our countries have harmonized quickly and well in 
the economic sphere. Ir the talks that have taken place we have succeeded 


in reaching mutual undeistanding on the most complex issues" (II, pp 700-701). 


Ihe avowed and disguised opponents of detente have wasted much time and 
effort attempting to prove the impracticality and untenability of peaceful 
coexistence. Such "theories" continue to be advanced even today. Their 
authors claim, inter alia, that the presence and intensification even of 
ideologica disagreements in the modern world are virtually automatically 
pushing world politics toward greater conflict, an exacerbation of the 
elements of confrontation and an intensification of the arms race. 


Lite itselt provides the answer to such "theorists". Relations of the 
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peaceful coexistence and mutually profitable cooperation of states with 
different social systems are not only possible, they have been developing 

in practice and, turthermore, for more than one decade, albeit on far from 
the scale on which they could be. The presence of serious ideological 
disagreements does not in the least serve as an impediment to such relations, 
even less does it undermine them. Ideological disagreements are not in 
themselves an impediment in the way of further cooperation, particularly 

in questions of cardinal significance for all mankind, primarily those such 
as the elimination of the threat of war and the struggle against the arms 
race. It is a question here of political will and a sincere aspiration to 
cooperation. An analysis of the speeches and statements of Bruno Kreisky and 
his practical activity as head of yovernment of the Austrian Republic confirms 
this truth tor the umpteecnth time. 


COPYRIGHT: Lzdatel'stvo "Pravda", "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya"’, 1982 
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SOOK ON SOCLALLST ECONOMIC REPRODUCTION REVIEWED 


Moscow MLROVAYA EKONOMIKA L MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 7, 
Jul 82 pp 143-145 


[N. Petrakov review: "Theory and Practice of Economic Growth Under Socialism"] 


[Text | The socialist countries have accumulated a wealth of collective 
experience of the development of the economy. This experience is distinguished 
not only by "its" scale but also by its multifaceted and comprehensive 


character. Its study affords an opportunity for appreciably enriching the 
modern theory of socialist reproduction and simultaneously strengthening the 
connections between it and economic practice, particularly in the sphere of 
the development of the long-term strategy of the CEMA countries’ socioeconomic 
development. The study and use of collective experience has become even more 
important at the current stage, when changes in the conditions of reproduction 
and the increased limitation of its basic factors have demanded new 
theoretical concepts and nontraditional practical solutions. 


lhe international collective of scholars which prepared the book in question* 
(A.I. Anchishkin, E.E. Batizi, V.M. Gzovskiy, V.N. Kirichenko. V.M. Kudrov, 
K.1. Mikul'skiy and Yu.S. Shiryayev from the USSR: T. Morva from Hungary; 

A. Braun, H. Wolf, H. Mayer and R. Reichenberg from the GDR; W. Iskra from 
Poland; and J. Goldm n and I. Klacek from Czechoslovakia) concentrated 
attention on a study of the most topical areas of the development of the 
theory of secialist reproduction and the detection of current national 
economic problems and ways to solve tnem. At the center of these problems 
are tasks of an increase in the economic efficiency of production and its 
all-around intensification. 


The formulation in the first section of the book (chapter 1) of the question 
of the type of reproduction adequate to the developed socialist economy 
appears valuable in a theoretical respect. The authors approach this concept 
is a comprehensive socioeconomic description of a qualitatively distinct and 
historically significant period in the course of the coming into being and 
development of a certain social formation (p 10). This destription expresses 


* "Sotsialisticheskoye rasshirennoye vosproizvodstvo. Voprosy ekonomicheskoy 
teorii i politiki" [Socialist Expanded Reproduction. Quescions of 
Economic Theory and Policy], ed. Doctor of Economics K.I. Mikul'skiy, 
Moscow, izdatel'stvo "Mysl'," 1980, pp 399. 
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the effectiveness function of reproduction and reflects the social conditions 
ind economic practice of the use ot the resources necessary for performanc: 

of this function. The idea that a certain type of reproduction can and 

should correspond to a certain set of economic and social conditions, although 
such correspondence is achieved not automatically and has to be recognized 

and realized by society (p 13), is important, in our view. 


On the basis of this approach the book distinguishes three historical types of 
reproduction characteristic of socialism and the basic features characteristic 
of each of them: the dynamics, proportions, level of efficiency and social 
orientation of economic development, the role of foreign economic factors and 
others. The attempt to provide a theoretical "forecast" of the basic features 
ot the future type of socialist reproduction and the laws of the highest 

phase of communism and to comprehend and represent the mechanism of socialist 
reproduction's yrowth into communist reproduction merits approval. 


Ihe work also pays attention to the methodological principles of practical 
forecasting as an integral part of the system of socialist planning, which 
occupies, however, its own special place in this system (chapter 3). The 
authors believe that the subject of forecasting should primarily be processes 
not entirely susceptible to direct plan-oriented influence at the level of 
planning which has been reached (currently, for example, demographic and 
foreign economic processes, scientific-technical progress, consumer demand 
and others). The noncoincidence of the functions of planning and forecasting 
also is correctly emphasized. Whereas the first is "the process of the 
idoption and practical implementation of plan, controlling decisions," the 
econd "is intended to shape the scientific prerequisites of such decisions": 
quantitative and qualitative analysis of the development, an assessment of 
the possibilities and consequences of active influence on the envisioned 
processes and so forth (p 58). There is detailed study here of the 
structural composition, horizons, principles, methods and models of modern 
socialist forecasting. 


in the section devoted to an analysis of the present conditions of socialist 
reproduction the investigation of the role of natural factors in this 
process is of undoubted interest (chapter 8). Much attention is rightly paid 


' 


to the economic aspect of scientific-technical progress in an evaluation of 
the scale of its positive impact on the economic efficiency of the use of 
natural resources. Formulation of the question of the need for an improvement 
in the current criteria of efficiency in the sectors closely connected with 
Matural resources is also legitimate in this connection. It is obviously 
impossible to operate only with global criteria of the economic efficiency of 
cial labor expenditure in their totality inasmuch as this blunts to a 
certain extent the pivotal issue of the use of naturai resources=-minimization 
‘| their expenditure. An analysis of the influence of national natural 
potential on the scale of the resource cousumption, dynamics and structure of the 
economy of the CEMA countries shows that the international division of labor 
rovides to a considerable extent for the mutual complementariness of national 
natural factors and reduces and, in a number of instances, eliminates their 
restraining influence on economic development. At the same time the fact that 
the opportunities for limiting this influence cannot be exaggerated is more 


obvious now than formerly. The aim of greater consideration of the natural 
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factor in the shaping of the structure of the economy and levels of resource 
consumption is being advanced increasingly assertively in the CEMA countries. 


Among the main problems of reproduction that of balance has come to the fore 
recently. It is not, therefore, fortuitous that the work devotes 

considerable space to it. We have to agree that the surmounting of negative 
phenomena in the modern economy is largely connected precisely with the 
strengthening of the degree of balance of the reproduction process in its 
material-real, cost, territorial, assortment and other aspects. The authors 
show that strain in the economy, disproportions and shortage phenomena 
stimulate the use of extensive methods of economic growth and evoke an endeavor 
to restore balance by ways which do not correspond to the tasks of the 
intensification of production. This is confirmed in the work by examples 

from the CEMA countries" economic practice in the sphere of the use of 
manpower, fixed capital and energy-raw material resources, capital 
construction, foreign trade and others. The book advances the proposition of 
new qualitative aspects of the achievement of balance inseparably connected 
with problems of the intensification of production and a regrouping of 
economic growth factors for the purpose of an increase in aggregate efficiency 
of the economy. 


Attention is attracted to the monograph's analysis of modern methods and 
means of the realization of structural policy in the socialist economy; the 
discovery and investigation of such of its new features as the acceleration 
of structural shifts at the microeconomic level, a selective approach to the 
development of sectors and others (chapter 11). 


A strong aspect of the book is the formulation and investigation of 
insufficiently developed problems of the theory of socialist production, 
including the question of the role of external factors in expanded 
reproduction in the socialist countries (the final section of the monograph). 
lt would seem to us that it is the first time that such an in-depth and 
comprehensive development of this set of problems has appeared in our 
literature. The authors analyze the basic functions of foreign economic 
relat.ons in the socialist economy: qualitative transformation of part of 
the national income in the sphere of the international division of labor and 
the capacity for changing the bulk and norm of accumulation. The realization 
of these functions is studied at three (macro-, meso- and micro-economic) 
levels of international specialization under the conditions of "open" and 
"closed" economies with the use of economico-mathematic modeling methods. 
Examining the links of the dynamics of foreign trade turnover and its 
balance of foreign credit and loans with the dynamics of produced and used 
national income, the changes in the use of live and embodied labor and so 
forth, the experts reveal the effect-forming potential of foreign economic 
relations. 


Like any big work, the book in question is not without shortcomirgs. Thus it 
does not contain a needed analysis of the indicators suitable for a 
characterization of economic growth under modern conditions. It is well 
known that we are encountering increasingly frequently the limited 
possibilities of the national income indicator for expressing the real 
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content of economic growth and its qualitative aspects. The book does not 
attach special significance to the said fact, which reflects the general 
level of research in this sphere, although we might have expected a certain 
step forward in the development of the said problem from such a 

representat ive body of authors. 


The authors may also be reproached for the fact that the economic mechanism 
of the accomplishment of the tasks of an improvement in socialist production 
remains beyond their purview to a considerable extent. The analysis of 
production conditions and the objective requirements of a regrouping of 
economic growth factors contained in the book is essentially on the verge 

of conclusions in respect of ways to improve socialist management. But this 
possibility is realized by the authors far from fully. 


The "economic rationality" concept employed in chapter 4, which, because of its 
vagueness, did not occupy an entirely certain place in the conceptual 

ipparatus in the analysis of socialist reproduction, is distinguished by 
insutticient precision. 


As a whole, the book in question undoubtedly merits attention for its 
comprehensiveness, innovation in the formulation of problems and constructive 


approach to their solution, 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda", "Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya", 1982 
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BOOK ON 'EXPLOSIVE' ANTAGONISMS IN CAPITALISM REVIEWED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 7, 
Jul 82 pp 154-156 


[K. D'yachenko review: "Under Crisis Conditions" ] 


[Text] The book under review* of a group of assistants of the Ukrainian SSR 
Academy of Sciences' Institute of Social and Economic Problems of Foreign 
Countries and also lecturers of Kiev State University imeni T. Shevchenko 
departments is devoted to an analysis of the functioning of capitalism as 

1 socioeconomic system in the 1970's. The sharp exacerbation of all the 
contradictions immanent in this system, disturbing trends in the economies 
of the leading Western countries, the complication of the functioning of the 
mechanism of economic relations among the capitalist countries--all this is 
reason to regard the last decade as a specific stage in the development of 
the general crisis of capitalism. 


As the authors emphasize, the general crisis "has a different rate of 
development and different spheres of the manifestation of contradictions in 
different periods" (p 26). The specific feature of the development of world 
apitalist production in the 1970's was primarily the fact that the 
exacerbation of the existing antagonisms was of an "explosive" nature. In a 
comparatively short space of time an economic slump extended to all the main 
centers of capitalism, and there was a manifest disorganization of world 
trade and currency relations and "galloping" inflation. Relations between 
the center and periphery of world capitalism became heated, and an 
unprecedented wave of the strike struggle welled up in the Western countries 
themselves. The limited possibilities of state-monopoly regulation, whose 
mechanism back in the 1960's had made it possible to partially neutralize 
the inner contradictoriness of the system of capitalist relations, was 
revealed most distinctly precisely in this period. 


“Sovremennaya kapitalisticheskaya sistema: uglubleniye antagonizmov" [The 
Modern Capitalist System: Deepening of Antagonisms], A.A. Chukhno and 
A.N. Shlepakov, leaders of a group of authors, Kiev, Kiev State University 
"Vishcha shkola" Publishing House, 1981, pp 216. 
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lhere «od to have been special conditions for such a serious exacerbation of 
the contradictions. Its main catalyst was, the authors believe, the crisis 
of the international capitalist division of labor. The work observes that 
the roots of the 1973-1975 upheavals "Lay not in the cyclical movement of 
capitalist production but in the disruption of functional aspects in the 
activity of the world capitalist system of the economy" (p 36). In fact the 
depressed state of the latter is explained right up to the present by a 
specitic combination of intra-economic crises which are permanent for 
state-monopoly capitalism with long-term and increasingly profound 
disproportions in the development of the world capitalist economy as a whole. 
The depletion of resources that had been worked traditionally and the 
strengthening of the positions of the developing countries producing raw 
material and fuel in the world capitalist market largely contributed, in 
turn, to the development of the crisis of the evolved structure of the 
international division of labor. 


The monograph shows that the 1970's were for the young emergent states a very 
important stage in their struggle for equality of position in the system of 
the world capitalist economy. The intensification of this struggle was 
closely connected with the leading bourgeois countries’ incapacity for coping 
with their own internal economic antagonisms, with imperialism's attempts to 
shitt part of the burden of surmounting them onto the developing countries 

ind with the West's reluctance to cardinally change the evolved international 
division of labor, which as the young states believe, “is not only unjust but, 
moreover, functions inefficiently" (p 119). In their opinion, the consistent 
implementation of the program of a new international economic order would 
contribute perceptibly to a normalization of the situation on the main 
commodity markets, an improvement in international economic relations and an 
increased rate of economic development. The advancement of this program 
points to a qualitatively new stage in the emergent countries’ anti-imperialist 
ttruggle--their transition from individual complaints leveled at the leading 
Western countries to an integral system of demands for a reorganization of 

the existing structure of international relations. 


Evaluating the objective complexity of such a reorganization on the basis of 
democratic principles, not without reason the authors of the monograph see 

as the "weakest link" the preservation in the majority of young states of 

the positions of the transnational corporations. The activity of the latter 
is capable, as is known, of considerably reducing the effect of 
inti-imperialist measures. The experience cf the last decade demonstrated 
with new force the adaptive practice of foreign capital in the emergent 
countries--its transition to close cooperation with local state companies, 

the surge of portfolio investments, the creation of "international" consortia, 
the employment of new contractual forms of relations and so forth (p 111). 


\ particular place in the work is devoted to the problems of inflation and 
currency-ftinance relations, and they are viewed, furthermore, primarily 

from the viewpoint of their influence on the socioeconomic situation in the 
capitalist countries and intensification of class antagonisms in them. 

"Clobal" inflation, "slumpflation," the "currency snake" and the "multicurrency 








paper=-money standard" are fundamentally new categories of capitalism's 
monetary system whose very appearance reflects the profound functional 
disorganization of its entire economic organism. 


Arguments are not advanced sufficiently for all the propositions of the 
reviewed book. Thus the important proposition that "the influence of the 
international monopolies increased sharply in the 1970's" (p 22) is left 
virtually without any evidence. It is difficult to agree with the assertion 
that artificial restrictions in obtaining information concerning the market 
were for the developing countries a "key" feature of the raw material trade 
(p 110); as the authors themselves emphasize, the problems of the latter are 
not contined to technical and organizational matters. And the singularities 
of the differentiation of the developing countries have also remained 
practically beyond the framework of the study, which has impoverished 
considerably the authors' analysis of the actual alignment of forces in the 
world capitalist market. 


'he work also has other shortcomings: repetitions and carelessness in the 
layout, particularly of the tables, are encountered frequently. It would 
undoubtedly have benefited considerably from the use of more up-to-date 
statistical indicators, particularly in the analysis of the latest trends 
of the development ot capitalist production. In a number of instances the 
numerical illustrations are highly contradictory: for example, the current 
external debt of the developing countries is put at $390 billion (p 75) and 
»300 billion (p 98). 


\s a whole, however, the reviewed monograph is a useful study which can 

undoubtedly be recommended for both specialists and all who are interested in 

problems of modern capitalism. 

COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Pravda", 'Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniyva", 1982 
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BOOK ON U.S. NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION POLICY REVIEWED 


Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian No 7, 
Jul 82 pp 146-148 


(Yu. Tomilin review: "Contradictory Policy" ] 


[Text] As the scientific-technical revolution spreads, the number of 
countries with the material-technical potential for the creation of nuclear 
weapons continues to increase. At the current stage growing energy 
requirements, the increased prices. of conventional types of fuel and the 
creation of highly economical and safe types of nuclear reactors are 
stimulating the accelerated development of nuclear power. In this situation 
the logical question arises as to how far to advance along the path of the 
peacetul use of the atom and at the same time neutralize the risk of its use 
for military purposes. 


Washington's policy in the sphere of nuclear proliferation and the zigzags 
and contradictions characteristic of it are as yet insufficiently studied in 
Soviet literature. Now, when the R. Reagan administration has announced its 
intention of reevaluating the U.S. attitude toward many questions of the 
limitation of the nuclear arms race and when its representatives have made 

a number of statements about a change in policy in the sphere of the peaceful 
use of nuclear power, such an analysis acquires particular relevance. 


Great attention has always been and continues to be paid in the system of 
foreign policy priorities officially proclaimed by U.S. administrations to 
the problem of the spread of nuclear weapons worldwide. This is largely 
explained by the United States' long-standing interest in ensuring that the 
number of countries possessing nuclear weapons not increase. However, a 
considerable discrepancy between Washington's word and deed has been observed 
repeatedly and continues to be observed in practice. American policy has 
encountered and continues to encounter a number of counteracting factors. 
Ihese include, inter alia, the interests of the industrial monopolies engaged 
in nuclear business and longing to capture positions on the world nuclear 
materials, equipment and technology market and also an endeavor to secure 

the West's military superiority in the modern world. The reviewed book* 


"’.P. Davydov, "Nerasprostraneniye yadernogo oruzhiya i politika SShA" 
(Nuclear Nonproliferation and U.S. Policy], Moscow, Izdatel'stvo "Nauka," 
1980, p 279. 
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adduces convincing examples on this score. 


(thus analyzing the "Atoms for Peace" program put forward by President 

). Eisenhower in 1953, the author shows that its proclamation was explained, 
first, by the United States' growing need to obtain uranium ore from abroad 

to improve and expand its own nuclear arsenal, second, by its interest in 
obtaining intormation trom other states, primarily Britain and France, in the 
spheres of nuclear research in which the United States lagged behind and, 
third, by the endeavor of the American monopolies to hold the dominating 
position in the world nuclear market and derive financial benefits here sooner 
than their potential competitors. These selfish goals led, irrespective of 
the will of the program's initiators, to its consequence being the extensive 
spread of nuclear technology and corresponding information, which could in the 
future by used for military purposes. A similar situation also arose in the 
latter half of the 1950's. On the fabricated pretext of a "missile gap" with 
the USSR the United States adopted a policy of expanded cooperation with 

the NATO allies in the nuclear sphere. Access was given to Britain in 1958 

to American "nuclear secrets". In practice Washington was thinking not 

about the problem of proliferation, the author emphasizes, but about the 
"restoration" of military superiority over the Soviet Union, even at the 

price of the encouragement and stimulation of its allies' national nuclear 
programs (p 23). 


An undoubted merit of the book is the fact that the author does not confine 
himself to an investigation merely of negative aspects in U.S. policy in the 
nonproliferation sphere. He shows that the reevaluation of the general 
strategic situation under the J. Kennedy administration and the sharp increase 
in the 1960's in the threat of the proliferation of nuclear weapons prompted 
Washington to rectify its course and ultimately consent to the signing of the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. The latter not only created a barrier in 

the way of the spread of these weapons but also improved the conditions for 
international cooperation in the peaceful use of nuclear power and 
contributed to a recuperation of the international atmosphere as a whole. 


Conclusion of the treaty would have been impossible without the constructive 
interaction of the USSR and the United States, which led at that time to the 
optimum solution of an important problem being found. Soviet-American 
negotiations on strategic arms limitation and a number of other questions of 
arms limitation began at this time. Naturally, this situation also had a 
positive influence on solution of the problem of preventing the spread of 
nuclear weapons. For this reason at the end of the 1960's and in the first 
halt of the 1970's U.S. policy in this sphere was least subject to the 
influence of the above-mentioned negative factors. But the situation changed 
by the start of the 1980's, when Washington adopted a policy of achievement of 
military superiority and began to resort increasingly to methods of the 
forcible solution of international problems. It has been precisely in this 
period that its characteristic contradictoriness and inconsistency have been 
clearly manifested anew in U.S. policy in che nonproliferation sphere. 


Analyzing the policy of the J. Carter administration, V. Davydov dwells on 
the act passed in 1978 tightening control over exports of nuclear technology 





!matertals. One o} its provisions was the requirement that the countries 
importing American enriched uranium not create without U.S. consent 

enterprises for extracting plutonium trom nuclear power station waste for 
subsequent use in breeder reactors. Otherwise Washington reserved the right 
to halt supplies. 


lhe new act elicited a sharply neyative reaction in the world. West Europe 
and J pan assessed Washington's actions as an endeavor to neutralize the 
strengthening of its competitors’ positions in the nuclear business-- 
primarily in the spheres in which the United States clearly lagged behind, 
such as in the building of breeder reactors, for example. The developing 
countries concluded that Washington intended to bring their independent 
efforts in the sphere of the peaceful use of the atom under its control. 


While attempting to impose on other stutes its own prescriptions for the 
development of nuclear power engineering on the pretext that this would 
reduce the risk of the further spread of nuclear weapons the United States 
at the same time initiated a wide-ranging program of the buildup of its own 
nuclear potential. In spite of its commitments to conduct negotiations on 

lear disarmament (in accordance with article VI of the Nonproliferation 
lreaty), Washington rejected numerous USSR proposals aimed at consolidating 
the practice of nonproliferation. 


Nor has U.S. policy been without its flaws in the period of the R. Reagan 
idministration's term in office. Continuation of the policy of the 
achievement of military superiority over and confrontation with the socialist 


tates, an unbridled arms race and threats to use these arms are being 
reflected most negatively in the solution of urgent problems of world 
We have to agree with the book's main conclusion that oniy a relaxation of 

ion and nuclear disarmament can guarantee the success of international 

policy in the nonproliferation sphere (p 271). V. Davydov is perfectly 
right to emphasize that "the USSR's position on questions of nonproliferation, 
disarmament and detente remains the basis for dialogue" and that a 
constructive response to the Soviet proposals on disarmament on the part of 
the United States could contribute to a considerable extent to countries’ 


forts to prevent the growth of the nuclear danger (pp 8-9, 276). 


The monograph is not without certain shortcomings. thus it could only have 
benefited from a more comprehensive portrayal of the negative U.S. position 
n manifold questions of nuclear disarmament. Nor has the author succeeded 


in avoiding repetitions, which are particularly noticeable in the examination 


tt the concepts of bourgeois scholars (chapter 7). Use of the term "linkage" 
") 11So appears unsuccessful. 


\o a whole, however, the reviewed book is a profound, interesting work 
mtaining a wealth of material on a comparatively little-studied problem of 


international relation 
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